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FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Fivs-AKD-THIRTT jeais ago the gloiy liad not yet 
departed from the old coach-roads ; the great road* 
side inns were still brilliant with well-polished 
tankards, the smiling glances of pretty barmaids, 
and the repartees of jocose ostlers; the mail still 
announced itself hj the merry notes of the horn; 
the hedge-cutter or the rick-thatcher might still 
know the exact hour by the unfailing yet otherwise 
meteoric apparition of the pea-green Tally-ho or the 
yellow Independent ; and elderly gentlemen in pony 
chaises, quartering nervously to make way for the 
rolling, swinging swiftness, had not ceased to re- 
mark that times were finely changed since they 
used to see the pack-horses and hear the tinkling 
of their bells on this very highway. 

In those days there were pocket boroughs, a Bir- 
mingham unrepresented in Parliament and com- 
pelled to make strong representations out of it, 
unrepealed corn-laws, three-and-eixpenny letters, a 
brawny and many-breeding pauperism, and other 
departed evils ; but there were some pleasant things, 
too, which have also departed. Non omnia grarir 
dior mtoB qwB fugiamtLS Jiabet, says the wise god- 
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travelleT passed rapidly from one phase of English 
life to another: after looking down on a village 
dingy with coal-dost, noisy with the shaking of 
looms, he might skirt a parish all of fields, high 
hedges, and deep-rutted lanes ; after the coach had 
rattled over the pavement of a manufacturing town, 
the scene of riots and trades-union meetings, it 
would take him in another ten minutes into a rural 
region, where the neighbourhood of the town was 
only felt in the advantages of a near market for 
com, cheese, and hay, and where men with a con- 
siderable banking account were accustomed to say 
that " they never meddled with politics themselves." 
The busy scenes of the shuttle and the wheel, of 
the roaring furnace, of the shaft and the pulley, 
seemed to make but crowded nests in the midst of 
the large-spaced, slow-moving life of homesteads 
and far-away cottages and oak-sheltered parks. 
Looking at the dwellings scattered amongst the 
woody flats and the ploughed uplands, under the 
low gray sky which overhung them with an unchang- 
ing stillness as if Time itself were pausing, it was 
easy for the traveller to conceive that town and 
country had no pulse in common, except where the 
handlooms made a far-reaching straggling fringe 
about the great centres of manufacture ; that till 
the agitation about the Catholics in '29, rural Eng- 
lishmen had hardly known more of Catholics than 
of the fossil mammals ; and that their notion of 
Beform was a confused combination of rick-burners, 
trades-unions, Nottingham riots, and in general 
whatever required the calling out of the yeomanry. 
It was still easier to see that for the most part they 
resisted the rotation of crops, and stood by their fal- 
lows ; and the coachman would perhaps tell how in 
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one parish an innovating fanner, who talked of Sir 
Humphiy Davy, had been fairly driven out by popu- 
lar dislike, as if he had been a confounded Itodical ; 
ftsd how the parson having one Sunday preached 
from the words, "Break up your fallow-ground,'* 
the people thought he had made the text out. oi 
his own head, otherwise it would never have come 
" so pat " on a matter of business ; but when the}» 
fomid it in the Bible at home, some said it was aa 
aigmnent for fallows (else why should the Bible, 
mention fallows?), but a few of the weaker sort^ 
were shaken, and thought it was an aigument thati 
fallows should be done away with, else the Bible 
would have said, " Let your fallows lie ; " and the 
next, morning the parson had a stroke of apoplexy, 
whieh, as coincident with a dispute about fallows^ 
SO) set the parish against the innovating farmer and 
the rotation of crops, that he could stand his ground 
no longer, and transferred his lease. 

The coachman was an excellent travelling com- 
panion and commentator on the landscape: he 
could tell the names of sites and persons, and 
eaqplain the meaning of groups, as well as the shade 
of Viral in a more memorable journey; he had aa 
many^ries about parishes, ^d the men and 
women in them, as the Wanderer in the "Excur- 
sion/' only his style was different. His view of life 
had originally been genial, and such as became a 
man who was well warmed within and without, 
and. held a position of easy, undisputed authority; 
bat the recent initiation of railways had embitteied 
him: he now, as in a perpetual vision, saw the 
ruined country strewn with shattered limbs, and 
regarded Mr. Huskisson's death as a proof of Qod's 
anger against Stephenson. "Why, every inn on 
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opened so far aa to let the tfxreDer see that there 
waa a park behind them. 

How many times in the year, as the coach loDed 
past the neglected'looking hedges which inteimpted 
the screen of trees, and showed the rirer windii^ 
through a finely timbered park, had the coachman 
answered the same questions, or told the same 
things witbont being questioned! That? — oh, 
tiiat was Tnuisome Court, a place there had been 
a fine sight of lawsuits abouL (jeneiations back, 
the heir of the Transome name had somehow bar- 
gained away the estate, and it fell to the Durfqrs, — 
rerj distant connections, who only called them- 
selves Transomes because they had got the estate. 
But the Durfeys* claim had been disputed oTer and 
orer again ; and the coachman, if he had been 
asked, would have said, though he might hare to 
&11 down dead the next minute, that property 
did n't always get into the right hands. However, 
the lawyers had found their luck in it ; and people 
who inherited estates that were lawed about often 
lived in them as poorly as a mouse in a hollow 
cheese ; and, by what he could make out, that had 
been the way with these present Durfeys, or Tran- 
somes, as they called themselves. As for Mr. Tran- 
some, he was as poor, half-witted a fellow as you 'd 
wish to see; but she was master, had come of a 
high family, and had a spirit, — you might see it 
in her eye and the way she sat her horse. Forty 
years ago, when she came into this country, they 
•aid she was a pictur' ; but her family was poor, 
and so she t^K;k up with a hatchet-faced fellow like 
this Transr^me. And the eldest son had been just 
such another as his father, only worse, — a wild sort 
of half*natural, who got into bad company. They 
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recognition, — not, however, without startled wonder ; 
for though the likeness to herself was no longer 
striking, the years had overlaid it with another 
likeness which would have arrested her. Before 
she answered him, his eyes, with a keen restless- 
ness, as unlike as possible to the lingering gaze of 
the portrait, had travelled quickly over the room, 
alighting on her again as she said, — 

"Everything is changed, Harold. I am an old 
woman, you see." 

" But straighter and more upright than some of 
the young ones 1 " said Harold ; inwardly, however, 
feeling that age had made his mother's face very 
anxious and eager. ^The old women at Smyrna 
are like sacks. You 've not got clumsy and shape- 
less. How is it I have the trick of getting fat ? " 
(Here Harold lifted his arm and spread out his 
plump hand.) "I remember my father was as 
thin as a herring. How is my father? Where 
is he?" 

Mrs. Transome just pointed to the curtain door- 
way, and let her son pass through it alone. She 
was not given to tears ; but now under the pressure 
of emotion that could find no other vent, they burst 
forth. She took care that they should be silent 
tears, and before Harold came out of the library 
again, they were dried. Mrs. Transome had not the 
feminine tendency to seek influence through pathos ; 
she had been used to rule in virtue of acknowledged 
superiority. The consciousness that she had to 
make her son's acquaintance, and that her knowl- 
edge of the youth of nineteen might help her little 
in interpreting the man of thirty-four, had fallen 
like lead on her soul ; but in this new acquaintance 
of theirs she cared especially that her son, who had 
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seen a strange world, should feel that he was come 
home to a mother who was to be consulted on all 
things, and who could supply his lack of the local 
experience necessary to an English landholder. Her 
part in life had been that of the clever sinner, and 
she was equipped with the views, the reasons, and 
the habits which belonged to that character; life 
would have little meaning for her if she were to be 
gently thrust aside as a harmless elderly woman. 
And besides, there were secrets which her son must 
never know. So, by the time Harold came from 
the Ubrary again, the traces of tears were not dis- 
cernible, except to a very careful observer. And he 
did not observe his mother carefully ; his eyes only 
glanced at her on their way to the " North Loam- 
shire Herald," lying on the table near her, which 
he took up with his left hand, as he said, — 

" (jad ! what a wreck poor father is ! Paralysis, 
eh ? Terribly shrunk and shaken, — crawls about 
among his books and beetles as usual, though. 
Well, it 's a slow and easy death. But he 's not 
much over sixty-five, is he ? " 

"Sixty-seven, counting by birthdays; but your 
father was bom old, I think," said Mrs. Transome, 
a little flushed with the determination not to show 
any unasked-for feeling. 

Her son did not notice her. All the time he had 
been speaking his eyes had been running down the 
columns of the newspaper. 

"But your little boy, Harold, — where is he? 
How is it he has not come with you ? " 

" Oh, I left him behind, in town," said Harold, 
still looking at the paper. " My man Dominic will 
bring him, with the rest of the luggage. Ah, I see 
it is young Debarry, and not my old friend, Sir 
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''Will you go to your rooms, Harold, and see 
if there is anything you would like to have 
altered?" 

** Yes, let us go," said Harold, throwing down the 
newspaper, in which he had been rapidly reading 
almost every advertisement while his mother had 
been going through her sharp inward struggle. 
*' Uncle lingon is on the bench still, I see," he went 
on, as he followed her across the hall; "is he at 
home, — will he be here this evening ? ** 

" He says you must go to the Eectory when you 
want to see him. You must remember you have 
come back to a family who have old-fashioned no- 
tions. Your uncle thought I ought to have you to 
myself in the first hour or two. He remembered 
that I had not seen my son for fifteen years." 

" Ah, by Jove I fifteen years, — so it is ! " said 
Harold, taking his mother's hand and drawing it un- 
der his arm ; for he had perceived that her words 
were charged with an intention. " And you are as 
straight as an arrow still ; you will carry the shawls 
I have brought you as well as ever." 

They walked up the broad stone steps together in 
silence. Under the shock of discovering her son's 
Badicalism, Mrs. Transome had no impulse to say 
one thing rather than another ; as in a man who had 
just been branded on the forehead all wonted mo- 
tives would be uprooted. Harold, on his side, had 
no wish opposed to filial kindness, but his busy 
thoughts were imperiously determined by habits 
which had no reference to any womsm's feeling; 
and even if he could have conceived what his 
mother's feeling was, his mind, after that momen- 
tary arrest, would have darted forward on its usual 
course. 
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and she was interested in stories of illicit passion ; 
but she believed all the while that truth and safety 
lay in due attendance on prayers and sermons, in 
the admirable doctrines and ritual of the Church 
of England, equally remote from Puritanism and 
Popery, — in fact, in such a view of this world and 
the next as would preserve the existing arrange- 
ments of English society quite unshaken, keeping 
down the obtrusiveness of the vulgar and the dis- 
content of the poor. The history of the Jews, she 
knew, ought to be preferred to any profane history ; 
the Pagans, of course, were vicious, and their reli- 
gions quite nonsensical, considered as religions, — but 
classical learning came from the Pagans; the Greeks 
were famous for sculpture; the Italians for paint- 
ing ; the middle ages were dark and Papistical ; but 
now Christianity went hand in hand with civiliza- 
tion, and the providential government of the world, 
though a little confused and entangled in foreign 
countries, in our favoured land was clearly seen to 
be carried forward on Tory and Church of England 
principles, sustained by the succession of the House 
of Brunswick, and by sound English divines. For 
Miss Lingon had had a superior governess, who 
held that a woman should be able to write a good 
letter, and to express herself with propriety on gen- 
eral subjects. And it is astonishing how effective 
this education appeared in a handsome girl, who 
sat supremely well on horseback, sang and played a 
little, painted small figures in water-colors, had a 
naughty sparkle in her eyes when she made a dar- 
ing quotation, and an air of serious dignity when 
she recited something from her store of correct 
opinions. But however such a stock of ideas may 
be made to tell in elegant society, and during a few 
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seasons in town, no amount of bloom and beauty 
can make them a perennial source of interest in 
things not personal; and the notion that what is 
true and, in general, good for mankind, is stupid 
and drug-like, is not a safe theoretic basis in cir- 
cumstances of temptation and difficulty. Mrs. 
Transome had been in her bloom before this century 
began, and in the long painful years since then, 
what she had once regarded as her knowledge and 
accomplishments had become as valueless as old- 
fashioned stucco ornaments, of which the substance 
was never worth anything, while the form is no 
longer to the taste of any living mortal. Crosses, 
mortifications, money-cares, conscious blameworthi- 
ness, had changed the aspect of the world for her : 
there was anxiety in the morning sunlight; there 
was unkind triumph or disapproving pity in the 
glances of greeting neighbours ; there was advanc- 
iiig ^6> tuid a contracting prospect in the changing 
seasons as they came and went. And what could 
then sweeten the days to a hungry, much-exacting 
self like Mrs. Transome's? Under protracted ill 
every living creature will find something that makes 
a comparative ease, and even when life seems woven 
of pain, will convert the fainter pang into a desire. 
Mrs. Transome, whose imperious will had availed 
little to ward ofif the great evils of her life, found 
the opiate for her discontent in the exertion of her 
will about smaller things. She was not cruel, and 
could not enjoy thoroughly what she called the old 
woman's pleasure of tormenting; but she liked 
every little sign of power her lot had left her. She 
liked that a tenant should stand bareheaded below 
her as she sat on horseback. She liked to insist 
that work done without her orders should be un- 
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done from beginning to end. She liked to be courte- 
sied and bowed to by aU the congregation as she 
walked up the little bam of a church. She liked 
to change a labourer's medicine fetched from the 
doctor, and substitute a prescription of her own. If 
she had only been more haggard knd less majestic, 
those who had glimpses of her outward life might 
have said she was a tyrannical, griping harridan, 
with a tongue like a razor. No one said exactly 
that; but tiiej never said anything like the full 
truth about her, or divined what was hidden un- 
der that outward life, — a woman's keen sensibility 
and dread, which lay screened behind all her petty 
habits and narrow notions, as some quivering tUn^ 
with eyes and throbbing heart may lie crouching 
behind withered rubbish. The sensibility and dread 
had palpitated aU the faster in the prospect of her 
son's return ; and now that she had seen him, she 
said to herself, in her bitter way : " It is a lucky eel 
that escapes skinning. The best happiness I shaU 
ever know, will be to escape the worst misery." 
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cutting his food. Mrs. Transome thought with 
some bitterness that Harold showed more feeling 
for her feeble husband who had never cared in the 
least about him, than for her, who had given him 
more than the usual share of mother's love. An 
hour after dinner, Harold, who had already been 
turning over the leaves of his mother's account- 
books, said, — 

" I shall just cross the park to the parsonage to 
see my uncle Lingon." 

" Very well He can answer more questions for 
you." 

" Yes," said Harold, quite deaf to the innuendo, 
and accepting the words as a simple statement of 
the fact " I want to hear all about the game and 
the North Loamshire hunt I 'm fond of sport ; we 
had a great deal of it at Smyrna, and it keeps down 
my fat" 

The Eev. John Lingon became very talkative over 
his second bottle of port, which was opened on his 
nephew's arrival. He was not curious about the 
manners of Smyrna or about Harold's experience, 
but he unbosomed himself very freely as to what he 
himself liked and disliked, which of the farmers he 
suspected of killing the foxes, what game he had 
bagged that very morning, what spot he would 
recommend as a new cover, and the comparative 
flatness of all existing sport compared with cock- 
fighting, under which Old England had been pros- 
perous and glorious, while, so far as he could see, 
it had gained little by the abolition of a practice 
which sharpened the faculties of men, gratified the 
instincts of the fowl, and carried out the designs of 
heaven in its admirable device of spurs. From these 
main topics, which made his points of departure and 
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return, he rambled easily enough at any new sugges- 
tion or query ; so that when Harold got home at a 
late hour, he was conscious of having gathered from 
amidst the pompous, full-toned triviality of his 
uncle's chat some impressions which were of prac- 
tical importance. Among the Sector's dislikes, it 
appeared, was Mr. Matthew Jermyn. 

" A fat-handed, glib-tongued fellow, with a scented 
cambric handkerchief; one of your educated low- 
br«d feUows; a foundling who'got his Latin for 
nothing at Christ's Hospital ; one of your middle- 
class upstarts who want to rank with gentlemen, 
and think they 'U do it with kid gloves and new 
furniture." 

But since Harold meant to stand for the county, 
Mr. lingon was equally emphatic as to the neces- 
sity of his not quarrelling with Jermyn tiU the 
election was over. Jermyn must be his agent; 
Harold must wink hard till he found himself safely 
returned ; and even then it might be well to let 
Jermyn drop gently and raise no scandal He him- 
self had no quarrel with the fellow ; a clergyman 
should have no quarrels, and he made it a point to 
be at)le to take wine with any man he met at table. 
And as to the estate, and his sister's going too much 
by Jermyn's advice, he never meddled with busi- 
ness ; it was not his duty as a clergyman. That, 
he considered, was the meaning of Melchisedec and 
the tithe, — a subject into which he had gone to 
some depth thirty years ago, when he preached the 
Visitation sermon. 

The discovery that Harold meant to stand on the 
Liberal side — nay, that he boldly declared himself 
a Radical — was rather startling ; but to his uncle's 
good-humour, beatified by the sipping of port-wine, 
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that if he were really a covetous upstart, there had 
been a temptation for him in the management of 
the Transome affairs; and it was clear that the 
estate was in a bad condition. 

When Mr. Jermyn was ushered into the break- 
fast-room the next morning, Harold found him 
surprisingly little altered by the fifteen years. He 
was gray, but still remarkably handsome ; fat, but 
tall enough to bear that trial to man's dignity. 
There was as strong a suggestion of toilet about him 
as if he had been five-and-twenty instead of nearly 
sixty. He chose always to dress in black, and was 
especially addicted to black satin waistcoats, which 
carried out the general sleekness of his appearance ; 
and this, together with his white, fat, but beauti- 
fully shaped hands, which he was in the habit of 
rubbing gently on lus entrance into a room, gave 
him very much the air of a lady's physician. Harold 
remembered with some amusement his uncle's dis- 
like of those conspicuous hands ; but as his own 
were soft and dimpled, and as he .too was given to 
the innocent practice of rubbing those members, his 
suspicions were not yet deepened. 

"I congratulate you, Mrs. Transome," said Jermyn, 
with a soft and deferential smile, '' all the more," he 
added, turning towards Harold, ''now I have the 
pleasure of actually seeing your son. I am glad to 
perceive that an Eastern climate has not been un- 
favourable to him." 

" No," said Harold, shaking Jermyn's hand care- 
lessly, and speaking with more than his usual rapid 
brusqueness, " the question is, whether the English 
climate will agree with me. It's deuced shifting 
and damp ; and as for the food, it would be the finest 
thing in the world for this country if the southern 

TOL. I. — 4 
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"Mother/' said Harold, not angrily or with any 
raising of his voice, but in a quick, impatient 
manner, as if the scene must be got through as 
quickly as possible, ''it is natural that you should 
think in this way. Women, very properly, don't 
change their views, but keep to the notions in which 
they have been brought up. It doesn't signify 
what they think, — tiiej are not called upon to 
judge or to act. You must really leave me to take 
my own course in these matters, which properly 
belong to men. Beyond that I will gratify any 
wish you choose to mention. You shall have a new 
carriage and a pair of bays all to yourself ; you shall 
have the house done up in first-rate style, and I am 
not thinking of marrying. But let us understand 
that there shall be no further collision between us 
on subjects on which I must be master of my own 
actions." 

"And you will put the crown to the morti- 
fications of my Ufe, Harold. I don't know who 
would be a mother if she could foresee what a slight 
thing she will be to her son when she is old." 

Mrs. Transome here walked out of the room by 
the nearest way, — the glass door open toWards the 
terrace. Mr. Jermyn had risen too, and his hands 
were on the back of his chair. He looked quite 
impassive: it was not the first time he had seen 
Mrs. Transome angry ; but now, for the first time, 
he thought the outburst of her temper would be 
useful to him. She, poor woman, knew quite well 
that she had been unwise, and that she had been 
making herself disf^reeable to Harold to no pur- 
pose. But half the sorrows of women would be 
averted if they could repress the speech they know 
to be useless, — nay, the speech they have resolved 
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not to utter. Harold continued his walking a 
moment longer, and then said to Jermyn, — 

" You smoke ? " 

" No, I always defer to the ladies. Mrs. Jermyn 
is peculiarly sensitive in such matters, and does n't 
like tobacco." 

Harold, who, underneath all the tendencies which 
had made him a Liberal, had intense personal pride, 
thought: "Confound the fellow — with his Mrs. 
Jermyn I Does he think we are on a footing for me 
to know anything about his wife ? " 

" Well, I took my hookah before breakfast," he said 
aloud; "so, if you like, we'll go into the library. 
My father never gets up till mid-day, I find." 

" Sit down, sit down ! " said Harold, as they entered 
the handsome, spacious library. But he himself 
continued to stand before a map of the county 
which he had opened from a series of rollers oc- 
cupying a compartment among the book-shelves. 
"The first question, Mr. Jermyn, now you know 
my intentions, is, whether you will undertake to be 
my agent in this election, and help me through ? 
There 's no time to be lost, and I don't want to lose 
my chance, as I may not have another for seven 
years. I understand," he went on, flashing a look 
straight at Jermyn, " that you have not taken any 
conspicuous course in politics ; and I know that 
Labron is agent for the Debarrys." 

"Oh — a — my dear sir — a man necessarily has 
his political convictions, but of what use is it for a 
professional man — a — of some education, to talk 
of them in a little country town ? There really is 
no comprehension of public questions in such places. 
Party feeling, indeed, was quite asleep here before 
the agitation about the Catholic Belief Bill It is 
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true that I concurred with our incumbent in getting 
up a petition against the Beform Bill, but I did not 
state my reasons. The weak points in that Bill are 
— a — too palpable, and I fancy you and I should 
not differ much on that head. The fact is, when I 
knew that you were to come back to us, I kept my- 
self in reserve, though I was much pressed by the 
friends of Sir James Clement, the Ministerial candi- 
date, who is — " 

" However, you will act for me, — that 's settled ? " 
said Harold. 

" Certainly," said Jermyn, inwardly irritated by 
Harold's rapid manner of cutting him short 

"Which of the Liberal candidates, as they call 
themselves, has the better chance, eh ? " 

" I was going to observe that Sir James Clement 
has not so good a chance as Mr. Garstin, supposing 
that a third Liberal candidate presents himself. 
There are two senses in which a politician can be 
liberal," — here Mr. Jermyn smiled, — " Sir James 
Clement is a poor baronet, hoping for an appoint- 
ment, and can't be expected to be liberal in that 
wider sense which commands majorities." 

" I wish this man were not so much of a talker," 
thought Harold; "he'll bore me. We shall see," 
he said aloud, "what can be done in the way of 
combination. I'll come down to your office after 
one o'clock if it will suit you ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" Ah, and you 11 have all the lists and papers and 
necessary information ready for me there. I must 
get up a dinner for the tenants, and we can invite 
whom we like besides the tenants. Just now, 
I'm going over one of the farms on hand with 
the bailiff. By the way, that 's a desperately bad 
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thought Harold. But in proportion as he found 
Jermyn's manners annoying, he felt the necessity 
of controlling himself. He despised aU persons 
who defeated their own projects by the indulgence 

of momentary impulsea 

"I understand, I understand,'' he said aloud. 
'^YouVe had more awkward business on your 
hands than usually falls to the share of a family 
lawyer. We shall set everything right by degrees. 
But now as to the canvassing. I Ve made arrange- 
ments with a first-rate man in London, who under- 
stands these matters thoroughly, — a solicitor of 
course, — he has carried no end of men into Parlia- 
ment I'll engage him to meet us i^t Duffield — 
say when?" 

The conversation after this was driven carefully 
clear of all angles, and ended with determined 
amicableness. When Harold, in his ride an hour 
or two afterwards, encountered his uncle shoulder- 
ing a gun, and followed by one black and one liver- 
spotted pointer, his muscular person with its red 
eagle face set off by a velveteen jacket and leather 
leggings, Mr. lingon's first question was, — 

" Well, lad, how have you got on with Jermyn ? " 

" Oh, I don't think I shall like the fellow. He 's 
a sort of amateur gentleman. But I must make use 
of him. I expect whatever I get out of him will 
only be something short of fcdr pay for what he has 
got out of us. But I shall see." 

" Ay, ay, use his gun to bring down your game, 
and after that beat the thief with the butt-end. 
That 's wisdom and justice and pleasure all in one, 
— talking between ourselves as uncle and nephew. 
But I say, Harold, I was going to tell you, now 
I come to think of it, this is rather a nasty business. 
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your calling yourself a Radical I 've been turning 
it over in after-dinner speeches, but it looks awk- 
ward, — it *s not what people are used to, — it 
wants a good deal of Latin to make it go down. 
I shall be worried about it at the sessions, and I 
can think of nothing neat enough to carry about 
in my pocket by way of answer." 

" Nonsense, uncle I I remember what a good 
speechifier you always were ; you '11 never be at a 
loss. You only want a few more evenings to think 
of it" 

** But you '11 not be attacking the Church and the 
institutions of the country, — you 11 not be going 
those lengths; you'll keep up the bulwarks, and 
so on, eh?" 

"No, I sha'n't attack the Church, only the in- 
comes of the bishops, perhaps, to make them eke 
out the incomes of the poor clergy." 

"Well, well, I have no objection to that No- 
body likes our Bishop : he 's all Greek aud greedi- 
ness ; too proud to dine with his own father. You 
may pepper the bishops a little. But you'll re- 
spect the Constitution handed down, etc., — and 
you'll rally round the throne, — and the King, God 
bless him, and the usual toasts, eh ? ** 

"Of course, of course. I'm a Radical only in 
rooting out abuses." 

"That's the word I wanted, my ladl" said the 
Vicar, slapping Harold's knee. "That's a spool 
to wind a speech on. * Abuses ' is the very word ; 
and if anybody shows himself offended, he'll put 
the cap on for himself." 

" I remove the rotten timbers," said Harold, in- 
wardly amused, "and substitute fresh oak, that's 
alL" 



CHAPTER m. 

T was town, jet conntiy too ; yon felt the wannth 
Of dnstering honsee in the wintry time ; 
Snpped with a friend, and went hy h&ntern home. 
Tet from yonr chamber window yon conld hear 
The tiny bleat of new-yeaned lambs, or see 
The children bend beside the hedgerow banks 
To plnck the primroses. 

ft 

Trebt Magna, on which the Reform Bill had 
thrust the new honour of being a polling-place, 
had been, at the beginning of the century, quite a 
typical old market-town, lying in pleasant sleepi- 
ness among green pastures, with a rush-fringed 
river meandering through them. Its principal 
street had various handsome and tall-windowed 
brick houses with walled gardens behind them ; 
and at the end, where it widened into the market- 
place, there was the cheerful rough-stuccoed front 
of that excellent inn, the Marquis of Granby, 
where the farmers put up their gigs, not only on 
fair and market days, but on exceptional Simdays 
when they came to church. And the church was 
one of those fine old English structures worth trav- 
elling to see, standing in a broad churchyard with 
a line of solemn yew-trees beside it, and lifting a 
majestic tower and spire far above the red-and- 
purple roofs of the town. It was not large enough 
to hold all the parishioners of a parish which 
stretched over distant villages and hamlets; but 
then they were never so unreasonable as to wish 
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in this way it was that Trebian Dissent gradually 
altered its character. Formerly it had been of a 
quiescent, well-to-do kind, represented architectur- 
ally by a small, venerable, dark-pewed chapel, built 
by Presbyterians, but long occupied by a sparse 
congregation of Lidependents, who were as little 
moved by doctrinal zeal as their church-going 
neighbours, and did not feel themselves deficient 
in religious liberty, inasmuch as they were not 
hindered from occasionally slumbering in their 
pews, and were not obliged to go regularly to the 
weekly prayer-meeting. But when stone-pits and 
coal-pits made new haihlets that threatened to 
spread up to the very town, when the tape- weavers 
came with their news-reading inspectors and book- 
keepers, the Independent chapel began to be filled 
with eager men and women, to whom the excep- 
tional possession of religious truth was the condi- 
tion which reconciled them to a meagre existence, 
and made them feel in secure alliance with the 
unseen but supreme rule of a world in which their 
own visible part was small There were Dissenters 
in Treby now who could not be regarded by the 
Church people in the light of old neighbours to 
whom the habit of going to chapel was an innocent, 
unenviable inheritance along with a particular 
house and garden, a tanyard, or a grocery business, 
— Dissenters who in their turn, without meaning 
to be in the least abusive, spoke of the high-bred 
Hector as a blind leader of the blind. And Dissent 
was not the only thing that the times had altered ; 
prices had fallen, poor-rates had risen, rent and 
tithe were not elastic enough, and the farmer's fat 
sorrow had become lean ; he began to speculate on 
causes, and to trace things back to that causeless 
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mystery, the cessation of one-pound notes. Thus, 
when political agitation swept in a great current 
through the country, Treby Magna was prepared to 
vibrate. The Catholic Emancipation Bill opened 
the eyes of neighbours, and made them aware how 
very injurious they were to each other and to the 
welfare of mankind generally. Mr. Tiliot, the 
Church spirit-merchant, knew now that Mr. Nutt- 
wood, the obliging grocer, was one of those Dis- 
senters, Deists, Socinians, Papists, and Sadicals, 
who were in league to destroy the Constitution. A 
retired old London tradesman, who was believed to 
understand politics, said that thinking people must 
wish George the Third alive again in all his early 
vigour of mind ; and even the farmers became less 
materialistic in their view of causes, and referred 
much to the agency of the devil and the Irish 
Eomans. The Hector, the Hev. Augustus Debarry, 
really a fine specimen of the old-fashioned aristo- 
cratic clergyman, preaching short sermons, under- 
standing business, and acting liberally about his 
tithe, had never before found himself in collision 
with Dissenters ; but now he began to feel that 
these people were a nuisance in the parish, that his 
brother Sir Maximus must take care lest they 
should get land to build more chapels, and that it 
might not have been a bad thing if the law had 
furnished him as a magistrate with a power of 
putting a stop to the political sermons of the In- 
dependent preacher, which in their way were as 
pernicious sources of intoxication as the beerhouses. 
The Dissenters, on their side, were not disposed to 
sacrifice the cause of truth and freedom to a tem- 
porizing mildness of language; but they defended 
themselves from the charge of religious indifiference, 
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and solemnly disclaimed any lax expectations that 
Catholics were likely to be saved, — urging, on the 
contrary, that they were not too hopeful about 
Protestants who adhered to a bloated and worldly 
Prelacy. Thus Treby Magna, which had lived 
quietly through the great earthquakes of the 
French Bevolution and the Napoleonic wars, which 
had remained immoved by the "Rights of Man," 
and saw little in Mr. Cobbett's " Weekly Register " 
except that he held eccentric views about potatoes, 
began at last to know the higher pains of a dim 
political consciousness ; and the development had 
been greatly helped by the recent agitation about 
the Reform bill. Tory, Whig, and Radical did not 
perhaps become clearer in their definition of each 
other ; but the names seemed to acquire so strong 
a stamp of honour or infamy, that definitions would 
only have weakened the impression. As to the 
short and easy method of judging opinions by the 
personal character of those who held them, it was 
liable to be much frustrated in Treby. It so hap- 
pened in that particular town that the Reformers 
were not all of them large-hearted patriots or ardent 
lovers of justice ; indeed, one of them, in the very 
midst of the agitation, was detected in using un- 
equal scales, — a fact to which many Tories pointed 
with disgust as showing plainly enough, without 
further argument, that the cry for a change in the 
representative system was hollow trickery. Again, 
the Tories were far from being all oppressors, dis- 
posed to grind down the working classes into serf- 
dom ; and it was undeniable that the inspector at 
the tape manufactory, who spoke with much elo- 
quence on the extension of the suffrage, was a more 
tyrannical personage than open-handed Mr. Wace, 
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whose chief political tenet was that it was all 
nonsense giving men votes when they had no stake 
in the country. On the other hand, there were 
some Tories who gave themselves a great deal of 
leisure to abuse hypocrites, Eadicals, Dissenters, 
and atheism generally, but whose inflamed faces, 
theistic swearing, and frankness in expressing a 
wish to borrow, certainly did not mark them out 
strongly as holding opinions likely to save society. 

The Reformers had triumphed ; it was clear that 
the wheels were going whither they were pulling, 
and they were in fine spirits for exertion. But if 
they were pulling towards the country's ruin, there 
was the more need for others to hang on behind 
and get the wheels to stick if possible. In Treby, as 
elsewhere, people were told they must "rally" at 
the coming election ; but there was now a lai^ 
number of waverers, — men of flexible, practical 
minds, who were not such bigots as to cling to any 
views when a good tangible reason could be urged 
against them ; while some regarded it as the most 
neighbourly thing to hold a little with both sides, 
and were not sure that they should rally or vote 
at alL It seemed an invidious thing to vote for one 
gentleman rather than another. 

These social changes in Treby parish are compar- 
atively public matters, and this history is chiefly 
concerned with the private lot of a few men and 
women ; but there is no private life which has not 
been determined by a wider public life, from the 
time when the primeval milkmaid had to wander 
with the wanderings of her clan, because the cow 
she milked was one of a herd which had made the 
pastures bare. Even in that conservatory existence 
where the fair Camellia is sighed for by the noble 
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young Pine-apple, neither of them needing to care 
about the frost or rain outside, there is a nether 
apparatus of hot-water pipes liable to cool down on 
a strike of the gardeners or a scarcity of coaL And 
the lives we are about to look back upon do not 
belong to those conservatory species; they are 
rooted in the common earth, having to endure all 
the ordinary chances of past and present weather. 
As to the weather of 1832, the Zadkiel of that time 
bad predicted that the electrical condition of the 
clouds ia the political hemisphere would produce 
unusual perturbations in oiganic existence, and he 
would perhaps have seen a fulfilment of his remark- 
able prophecy in that mutual influence of dissimilar 
destinies which we shall see gradually unfolding 
itsell For if the mixed political conditions of 
Tteby Magna had not been acted on by the passing 
of the Seform Bill, Mr. Harold Transome would not 
have presented himself as a candidate for North 
Loamshire, Treby would not have been a polling- 
place, Mr. Matthew Jermyn would not have been on 
affable terms with a Dissenting preacher and his 
flock, and the venerable town would not have been 
placarded with handbills, more or less compliment- 
ary and retrospective, — conditions in this case 
essential to the " where " and the ** what," without 
which, as the learned know, there can be no event 
whatever. 

For example, it was through these conditions that 
a young man named Felix Holt made a considerable 
difference in the life of Harold Transome, though 
nature and fortune seemed to have done what they 
could to keep the lots of the two men quite aloof 
from each other. Felix was heir to nothing better 
than a quack medicine ; his mother lived up a back 
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drawn aside from the immediate consideration of 
Felix Holt's spiritual interest by the prospect of 
political sympathy. In those days so many instru- 
ments of Grod's cause in the fight for religious and 
political liberty held creeds that were painfully 
wrong, and, indeed, irreconcilable with salvation! 
*' That is my own view, which I maintain in the face 
of some opposition from brethren who contend that 
a share in public movements is a hindrance to the 
closer walk, and that the pulpit is no place for teach- 
ing men their duties as members of the common- 
wealth. I have had much puerile blame cast upon 
me because I have uttered such names as Brougham 
and Wellington in the pulpit. Why not Welling- 
ton as well as Babshakeh ? and why not Brougham 
as well as Balaam ? Does God know less of men 
than he did in the days of Hezekiah and Moses ? 
Is his arm shortened, and is the world become 
too wide for his providence ? But, they say, there 
are no politics in the New Testament — " 

" Well, they 're right enough there," said Felix, 
with his usual unceremoniousness. 

" What ! you are of those who hold that a Chris- 
tian minister should not meddle with public mat- 
ters in the pulpit ? " said Mr. Lyon, colouring. " I 
am ready to join issue on that point." 

" Not I, sir," said Felix ; " I should say, teach any 
truth you can, whether it 's in the Testament or out 
of it It 's little enough anybody can get hold of, 
and still less what he can drive into the skulls of 
a pence-counting, parcel-tying generation, such as 
mostly fill your chapels." 

" Young man," said Mr. Lyon, pausing in front of 
Felix, — he spoke rapidly, as he always did, except 
when his words were specially weighted with emo- 
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tion ; he overflowed with matter, and in his mind 
matter was always completely organized into words, 
— ** I speak not on my own behalf, for not only have 
I no desire that any man should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to be, but I am aware of 
much that should make me patient under a dis* 
esteem resting even on too hasty a construction. I 
speak not as claiming reverence for my own age and 
office, — not to shame you, but to warn you. It is 
good that you should use plainness of speech, and I 
am not of those who would enforce a submissive 
silence on the young, that they themselves, being 
elders, may be heard at large ; for Elihu was the 
youngest of Job's friends, yet was there a wise re- 
buke in his words ; and the aged Eli was taught by 
a revelation to the boy Samuel. I have to keep a 
special watch over myself in this matter, inasmuch 
as I have a need of utterance which makes the 
thought within me seem as a pent-up fire, until I 
have shot it forth, as it were, in arrowy words, each 
one hitting its mark. Therefore I pray for a listen- 
ing spirit, which is a great mark of grace. Never- 
theless, my young friend, I am bound, as I said, to 
warn yoiL The temptations that most beset those 
who have great natural gifts, and are wise after the 
flesh, are pride and scorn, more particularly towards 
those weak things of the world which have been 
chosen to confound the things which are mighty. 
The scornful nostril and the high head gather not 
the odours that lie on the track of truth. The mind 
that is too ready at contempt and reprobation is — " 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Lyon paused to 
look round; but seeing only Lyddy with the tea- 
tray, he went on, — 

" Is, I may say, as a clenched fist that can give 
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In the act of rising, Felix pushed back his chair 
too suddenly against the rickety table close by him ; 
and down went the blue-frilled work-basket, flying 
open, and dispersing on the floor reels, thimble, 
muslin-work, a small sealed bottle of attar of rose, 
and something heavier than these, — a duodecimo 
volume which fell close to him between the table 
and the fender. 

" Oh my stars ! " said Felix, " I beg your pardon." 
Esther had already started up, and with wonderful 
quickness had picked up half the small rolling 
things while Felix was lifting the basket and the 
book. This last had opened, and had its leaves 
crushed in falling; and, with the instinct of a 
bookish man, he saw nothing more pressing to be 
done than to flatten the comers of the leaves. 

" Byron's Poems ! " he said, in a tone of disgust, 
while Esther was recovering all the other articles. 
" * The Dream,' — he 'd better have been asleep and 
snoring. What! do you stuff your memory with 
Byron, Miss Lyon?" 

Felix, on his side, was led at last to look straight 
at Esther, but it was with a strong denunciatory and 
pedagogic intention. Of course he saw more clearly 
than ever that she was a fine lady. 

She reddened, drew up her long neck, and said, as 
she retreated to her chair again, — 

" I have a great admiration for Byron." 

Mr. Lyon had paused in the act of drawing his 
chair to the tea-table, and was looking on at this 
scene, wrinkling the comers of his eyes with a per- 
plexed smile. Esther would not have wished him 
to know anything about the volume of Byron, but 
she was too proud to show any concern. 

"He is a worldly and vain writer, I fear," said 
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Felix laughed at her thrust with young heartiness. 

"My daughter is a critic of words, Mr. Holt," 
said the minister, smiling complacently, " and often 
corrects mine on the ground of niceties, which I 
profess are as dark to me as if they were the reports 
of a sixth sense which I possess not. I am an 
eager seeker for precision, and would fain find lan- 
guage subtle enough to follow the utmost intricacies 
of the soul's pathways, but I see not why a round 
word that means some object, made and blessed by 
the Creator, should be branded and banished as a 
malefactor." 

'* Oh, your niceties, — I know what they are," said 
Felix, in his msusI fortissimo. " They all go on your 
system of make-believe. ' Eottenness ' may suggest 
what is unpleasant, so you'd better say 'sugar- 
plums,' or something else such a long way off the 
fact that nobody is obliged to think of it Those 
are your roundabout euphuisms that dress up swind- 
ling till it looks as well as honesty, and shoot with 
boiled pease instead of bullets. I hate your gentle- 
manly speakers." 

" Then you would not like Mr. Jermyn, I think," 
said Esther. " That reminds me, father, that to-day, 
when I was giving Miss Louisa Jermyn her lesson, 
Mr. Jermyn came in and spoke to me with grand 
politeness, and asked me at what times you were 
likely to be disengaged, because he wished to make 
your better acquaintance, and consult you on matters 
of importance. He never took the least notice of 
me before. Can you guess the reason of his sudden 
ceremoniousness ? " 

"Nay, child," said the minister, ponderingly. 

" Politics, of course," said Felix. " He 's on some 
committee. An election is coming. Universal 
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with a touch of:4^inper in her voice. "But he 
speaks better.. Snglish than most of our visitors. 
What is ^ Wi-pocdpation ? " 

"W|ktAh*:an<i clock making, by which, together 
wittf-prlhtTe teaching, as I unders&nd, he hopes to 
'•maihklin his mother, not thinking it right that she 
.. \ should live by the sale of medicines whose virtues 
.-/•••;/• he distrusts. It is no common scruple." 
'•:"•-'* *' Dear me," said Esther, " I thought he was some- 
thing higher than that" She was disappointed. 

Felix, on his side, as he strolled out in the even- 
ing air, said to himself : " Now by what fine meshes 
of circumstance did that queer, devout old man, 
with his awful creed, which makes this world a 
vestibule with double doors to hell, and a narrow 
stair on one side whereby the thinner sort may 
mount to heaven, — by what subtle play of flesh 
and spirit did he come to have a daughter so little 
in his own likeness ? Married foolishly, I suppose 
I '11 never marry, though I should have to live on 
raw turnips to subdue my flesh. I 'U never look 
back and say, ' I had a fine purpose once, — I meant 
to keep my hands clean and my soul upright, and 
to look truth in the face; but pray excuse me, I 
have a wife and children, — I must lie and simper 
a little, else they '11 starve ; ' or, ' My wife is nice ; 
she must have her bread well buttered, and her 
feelings will be hurt if she is not thought genteel' 
That is the lot Miss Esther is preparing for some 
man or other. I could grind my teeth at such self- 
satisfied minxes, who think they can tell everybody 
what is the comet thing, and tL utmost streLh o^ 
their ideas will not place them on a level with the 
intelligent fleas. I should like to see if she could 
be made ashamed of herself." 
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which there was no issue ; for even if she had been 
unamiable enough to give her father pain deliber- 
ately, it would have been no satisfaction to her to 
go to Treby church, and visibly turn her back on 
Dissent. It was not religious differences, but social 
differences, that Esther was concerned about, and 
her ambitious taste would have been no more grat- 
ified in the society of the Waces than in that of the 
Muscats. The Waces spoke imperfect English, and 
played whist ; the Muscats spoke the same dialect, 
and took in the " Evangelical Magazine." Esther 
liked neither of these amusements. She had one of 
those exceptional organizations which are quick and 
sensitive without being in the least morbid; she 
was alive to the finest shades of manner, to the 
nicest distinctions of tone and accent ; she had a 
little code of her own about scents and colours, tex- 
tures and behaviour, by which she secretly con- 
demned or sanctioned I things and persons ' And 
she was well satisfied with herself for her fastidious 
taste, never doubting that hers was the highest 
standard. She was proud that the best-bom and 
handsomest girls at school had always said that she 
might be taken for a bom lady. Her own pretty 
instep, clad in a silk stocking, her little heel, just 
rising from a kid slipper, her irreproachable nails 
and delicate wrist, were the objects of delighted 
consciousness to her; and she felt that it was her 
superiority which made her unable to use without 
disgust any but the finest cambric handkerchiefs 
and freshest gloves. Her money all went in the 
gratification of these nice tastes, and she saved 
nothing from her earnings. I cannot say that she 
had any pangs of conscience on this score ; for she 
felt sure that she was generous: she hated all 
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often only another name for willing bondage to 
irremediable weaknesa 

Esther had affection for her father; she recog- 
nized the purity of his character, and a quickness 
of intellect in him which responded to her own 
liveliness, in spite of what seemed a dreary piety, 
which selected everything that was least interesting 
and romantic in life and history. But his old 
clothes had a smoky odour, and she did not like to 
walk with him, because, when people spoke to him 
in the street, it was his wont, instead of remarking 
on the weather and passing on, to pour forth in an 
absent manner some reflections that were occupying 
his mind about the traces of the Divine government, 
or about a peculiar incident narrated in the life of 
the eminent Mr. Richard Baxter. Esther had a 
horror of appearing ridiculous even in the eyes of 
vulgar Trebians. She fancied that she should have 
loved her mother better than she was able to love 
her father; and she wished she could have re- 
membered that mother more thoroughly. 

But she had no more than a broken vision of the 
time before she was five years old, — the time when 
the word of tenest on her lips was " Mamma ; " when 
a low voice spoke caressing French words to her, 
and she in her turn repeated the words to her rag- 
doll ; when a very small white hand, different from 
any that came after, used to pat her and stroke her, 
and tie on her frock and pinafore, and when at last 
there was nothing but sitting with a doll on a bed 
where mamma was lying, till her father once carried 
her away. Where distinct memory began, there was 
no longer the low ca^ssing voice and the small white 
hand. She knew that her mother was a French- 
woman, that she had been in want and distress, and 
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a young woman with a baby on her lap. She spoke 
again more faintly than before. 

" Sir, I die with hunger ; in the name of God, take 
the little one." 

There was no distrusting the pale face and the 
sweet low voice. Without pause Mr. Lyon took the 
baby in his arms, and said, " Can you walk by my 
side, young woman ? " 

She rose, but seemed tottering. '' Lean on me," 
said Mr. Lyon. And so they walked slowly on, the 
minister for the first time in his life carrying a 
haby. 

Nothing better occurred to him than to take his 
charge to his own house ; it was the simplest way 
of relieving the woman's wants, and finding out 
how she could be helped further; and he thought 
of no other possibilities. She was too feeble for 
more words to be spoken between them till she 
was seated by his fireside. His elderly servant 
was not easily amazed at anything her master did 
in the way of charity, and at once took the baby, 
while Mr. Lyon unfastened the mother's damp bon- 
net and shawl, and gave her something warm to 
drink. Then, waiting by her till it was time to 
ofier her more, he had nothing to do but to notice 
the loveliness of her face, which seemed to him as 
that of an angel, with a benignity in its repose that 
carried a more assured sweetness than any smile. 
Gradually she revived, lifted up her delicate hands 
between her face and the firelight, and looked at the 
baby which lay opposite to her on the old servant's 
lap, taking in spoonfuls with much content, and 
stretching out naked feet towards the warmth. 
Then, as her consciousness of relief grew into con- 
trasting memory, she lifted up her eyes to Mr. 
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laxity detected by them in his views as to the 
limits of salvation, which he had in one sermon 
even hinted might extend to unconscious recipients 
of mercy, he had found it desirable seven years ago 
to quit this ten years' pastorate and accept a call 
from the less important church in Malthouse Yard, 
Treby Magna. 

This was Rufus Lyon's history, at that time 
unknown in its fulness to any human being besides 
himself. We can perhaps guess what memories 
they were that relaxed the stringency of his doc- 
trine on the point of salvation. In the deepest of 
all senses his heart said, — 

" Though she be dead, yet let me think she lives, 
And feed my mind, that dies for want of her.'* 
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" This is the last visit I shall receive from them," 
she said to herself as the door closed behind them 
and she rang for Denner. 

" That poor creature is not happy, Sir Maximus," 
said Lady Debarry as they drove along. " Some- 
thing annoys her about her son. I hope there is 
nothing unpleasant in his character. Either he 
kept his marriage a secret from her, or she was 
ashamed of it. He is thirty-four at least by this 
time. After living in the East so long, he may 
have become a sort of person one would not care to 
be intimate with; and that savage boy, — he doesn't 
look like a lady's child." • 

"Pooh, my dear," said Sir Maximus, "women 
think so much of those minutiae. In the present 
state of the country it is our duty to look at a 
man's position and politics. Philip and my brother 
are both of that opinion, and I think they know 
what's right, if any man does. We are bound 
to regard every man of our party as a public 
instrument, and to pull all together. The Tran- 
somes have always been a good Tory family, but it 
has been a cipher of late years. This young fellow 
coming back with a fortune to give the family a 
head and a position is a clear gain to the county ; 
and with Philip he '11 get into the right hands, — 
of course he wants guiding, having been out of the 
country so long. All we have to ask is, whether a 
man's a Tory, and will make a stand for the good 
of the country ? — that 's the plain English of the 
matter. And I do beg of you, my dear, to set aside 
all these gossiping niceties, and exert yourself, like 
a woman of sense and spirit as you are, to bring the 
right people together." 

Here Sir Maximus gave a deep cough, took out 
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his snuff-box, and tapped it ; he had made a serious 
marital speech, — an exertion to which he was rarely 
urged hj anything smaller than a matter of con- 
science. And this outline of the whole duty of a 
Tory was matter of conscience with him; though 
the " Dufl&eld Watchman " had pointed expressly to 
Sir Maximus Debarry amongst others, in branding 
the co-operation of the Tories as a conscious selfish- 
ness and reckless immorality, which, however, would 
be defeated by the co-operation of all the friends of 
truth and liberty, who, the "Watchman" trusted, 
would subordinate all non^olitical differences in 
order to return representatives pledged to support 
the present Government 

"I am sure. Sir Maximus," Lady Debarry an- 
swered, " you could not have observed that anything 
was wanting in my manners to Mrs. Transome." 

"No, no, my dear; but I say this by way of 
caution. Never mind what was done at Smyrna, or 
whether Transome likes to sit with his heels tucked 
up. We may surely wink at a few things for the 
sake of the public interest, if God Almighty does ; 
and if he didn't, I don't know what would have 
become of the country, — Government could never 
have been carried on, and many a good battle would 
have been lost. That's the philosophy of the 
matter, and the common-sense too." 

Good Sir Maximus gave a deep cough and tapped 
his box again, inwardly remarking that if he had 
not been such a lazy fellow he might have made as 
good a figure as his son Philip. 

But at this point the carriage, which was rolling 
by a turn towards Treby Magna, passed a well- 
dressed man, who raised his hat to Sir Maximus, 
and called to the coachman to stop. 
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" Well, that 's the tale," said Mr. Crowder. " He 
was never seen nothing of any more. It was a deal 
talked of at the time, — and I've sat by; and my 
father used to shake his head; and always when 
this Mrs. Transome was talked of, he used to shake 
his head, and say she carried things with a high 
hand once. But, Lord ! it was before the battle of 
Waterloo, and I 'm a poor hand at tales ; I don't see 
much good in 'em myself, — but if anybody *11 tell 
me a cure for the sheep-rot I '11 thank him." 

Here Mr. Crowder relapsed into smoking and 
silence, a little discomfited that the knowledge of 
which he had been delivered had turned out rather 
a shapeless and insignificant birth. 

"Well, well, bygones should be bygones; there 
are secrets in most good families," said Mr. Scales, 
winking, " and this Young Transome, coming back 
with a fortune to keep up the establishment, and 
have things done in a decent and gentlemanly 
way, — it would all have been right if he'd not 
been this sort of Eadical madman. But now he 's 
done for himself. I heard Sir Maximus say at 
dinner that he would be excommunicated; and 
that's a pretty strong word, I take it." 

** What does it mean. Scales ? " said Mr. Christian, 
who loved tormenting. 

"Ay, what's the meaning ?" insisted Mr. Crow- 
der, encouraged by finding that even Christian was 
in the dark. 

" Well, it 's a law term, — speaking in a figurative 
sort of way, — meaning that a Badical was no 
gentleman." 

" Perhaps it 's partly accounted for by his getting 
his money so fast and in foreign countries," said 
Mr. Crowder, tentatively. " It's reasonable to think 
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rendering of her Indian shawL Mrs. Transome's 
face was turned the other way, and for this rea- 
son she only heard an approaching step, and did 
not see whose it was ; yet it startled her. It was 
not quick enough to be her son's step; and be- 
sides, Harold was away at Duffield. It was Mr. 
Jermyn's. 
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Jermyn turned to look in Mrs. Transome's face : 
it was long since he had heard her speak to him as 
if she were losing her self-command. 

"Has he shown any unpleasant feeling about 
your management of. the afifairs?" 

**My management of the affairs !" Mrs. Transome 
said, with concentrated rage, flashing a fierce look 
at Jermyn. She checked herself ; she felt as if she 
were lighting a torch to flare on her own past folly 
and misery. It was a resolve which had become a 
habit, that she would never quarrel with this man, 
— never tell him what she saw him to be. She 
had kept her woman's pride and sensibility intact : 
through all her life there had vibrated the maiden 
need to have her hand kissed and be the object 
of chivalry. And so she sank into silence again, 
trembling. 

Jermyn felt annoyed, — nothing more. There 
was nothing in his mind corresponding to the intri- 
cate meshes of sensitiveness in Mrs. Transome's. 
He was anything but stupid ; yet he always blun- 
dered when he wanted to be delicate or magnani- 
mous; he constantly sought to soothe others by 
praising himself. Moral vulgarity cleaved to him 
like an hereditary odour. He blundered now. 

** My dear Mrs. Transome," he said, in a tone of 
bland kindness, "you are agitated, — you appear 
angry with me. Yet I think, if you consider, you 
will see that you have nothing to complain of in 
me, unless you will complain of the inevitable 
course of man's life. I have always met your wishes 
both in happy circumstances and in unhappy ones. 
I should be ready to do so now, if it were possible." 

Every sentence was as pleasant to her as if it 
had been cut in her bared arm. Some men's kind- 
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ness and love-making are more exasperating, more 
humiliating than others' derision ; hut the pitiahle 
woman who has once made herself secretly depen* 
dent on a man who is heneath her in feeling, must 
bear that humiliation for fear of worse. Coarse 
kindness is at least better than coarse anger ; and 
in all private quarrels the duller nature is trium- 
phant by reason of its duluess. Mrs. Transome 
knew in her inmost soul that those relations which 
had sealed her lips on Jermyn's conduct in business 
matters, had been with him a ground for presuming 
that he should have impunity in any lax dealing 
into which circumstances had led him. She knew 
that she herself had endured all the more privation 
because of his dishonest selfishness. And now, 
Harold's long-deferred heirship, and his return with 
startlingly unexpected penetration, activity, and 
assertion of mastery, had placed them both in the 
full presence of a difficulty which had been prepared 
by the years of vague uncertainty as to issues. In 
this position, with a great dread hanging over her, 
which Jermyn knew, and ought to have felt that 
he had caused her, she was inclined to lash him 
with indignation, to scorch him with the words 
that were just the fit names for his doings, — in- 
clined all the more when he spoke with an insolent 
blandness, ignoring all that was truly in her heart 
But no sooner did the words " You have brought it 
on me " rise within her than she heard within also 
the retort, *' You brought it on yourself." Not for 
all the world beside could she bear to hear that 
retort uttered from without What did she do? 
With strange sequence to all that rapid tumult, 
after a few moments' silence she said, in a gentle 
and almost tremulous voice, — 

VOL. I. — 11 
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humour, give him something to do, and leave him- 
self more time to prepare for any crisis. 

He was in anything but low spirits that evening. 
It was his eldest daughter's birthday, and the young 
people had a dance. Papa was delightful, — stood 
up for a quadrille and a country-dance, told stories 
at supper, and made humorous quotations from 
his early readings : if these were Latin, he apolo- 
gized, and translated to the ladies ; so that a deaf 
lady-visitor from DufBeld kept her trumpet up con- 
tinually, lest &he should lose any of Mr. Jermyn's 
conversation, and wished that her niece Maria had 
been present, who was young and had a good 
memory. 

Still the party was smaller than usual ; for some 
families in Treby refused to visit Jermyn, now that 
he was concerned for a Badical candidate. 
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in his mind and in his outward position; and she 
had surprised herself as well as her father one day 
by suddenly starting up and proposing to walk with 
him when he was going to pay an afternoon visit 
to Mrs. Holt, to try and soothe her concerning 
Felix. " What a mother he has ! " she said to her- 
self when they came away again; ''but, rude and 
queer as he is, I cannot say there is anything vul- 
gar about him. Yet — I don't know — if I saw 
him by the side of a finished gentleman." Esther 
wished that finished gentleman were among her ac- 
quaintances: he would certainly admire her, and 
make her aware of Felix's inferiority. 

On this particular Sunday afternoon, when she 
heard the knock at the door, she was seated in the 
kitchen corner between the fire and the window 
reading " E^nd." Certainly in her well-fitting light- 
blue dress, — she almost always wore some shade of 
blue, — with her delicate sandalled slipper stretched 
towards the fire, her little gold watch, which had 
cost her nearly a quarter's earnings, visible at her 
side, her slender fingers playing with a shower of 
brown curls, and a coronet of shining plaits at the 
summit of her head, she was a remarkable Cinder- 
ella. When the rap came, she coloured, and was 
going to shut her book and put it out of the way 
on the window-ledge behind her ; but she desisted 
vrith a little toss, laid it open on the table beside 
her, and walked to the outer door, which opened 
into the kitchen. There was rather a mischievous 
gleam in her face : the rap was not a small one ; it 
came probably from a large personage with a vigor- 
ous arm. 

" Good-afternoon, Miss Lyon," said Felix, taking 
off his cloth cap, — he resolutely declined the expen- 
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Loamshire newspapers. He was now enlightened 
enough to know that there was a way of using vote- 
less miners and navvies at Nominations and Elec- 
tions. He approved of that; it entered into his 
political " idee ; " and indeed he would have been 
for extending the franchise to this class, — at least 
in Sproxton. If any one had observed that you 
must draw a line somewhere, Mr. Chubb would 
have concurred at once, and would have given pei^ 
mission to draw it at a radius of two miles from his 
own tap. 

From the first Sunday evening when Felix had 
appeared at the Sugar Loaf, Mr. Chubb had made 
up his mind that this 'cute man who kept himself 
sober was an electioneering agent That he was hired 
for some purpose or other, there was not a doubt ; a 
man did n't come and drink nothing without a good 
reason. In proportion as Felix's purpose was not 
obvious to Chubb's mind, it must be deep ; and this 
growing conviction had even led the publican on the 
last Sunday evening privately to urge his myste- 
rious visitor to let a little ale be chalked up for him, 
— it was of no consequence. Felix knew his man, 
and had taken care not to betray too soon that his 
real object was so to win the ear of the best fellows 
about him as to induce them to meet him on a 
Saturday evening in the room where Mr. Lyon, or 
one of Ms deacons, habitually held his Wednesday 
preachings. Only women and children, three old 
men, a journeyman tailor, and a consumptive youth, 
attended those preachings; not a collier had been 
won from the strong ale of the Sugar Loaf, not even 
a navvy from the muddier drink of the Blue Cow. 
Felix was sanguine ; he saw some pleasant faces 
among the miners when they were washed on 
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'^ Ah, that 's your deepness. I think we under- 
stand one another. And about this here election, I 
lay two to one we should agree if we was to oome 
to talk about it." 

" Ah I " said Felix, with an air of caution. 

" You 're none of a Tory, eh, sir ? You won't go 
to vote for Debarry ? That was what I said at the 
very first go-ofiP. Says I, he 's no Tory. I think I 
was right, sir, — eh ? " 

" Certainly ; I 'm no Tory." 

" No, no, you don't catch me wrong in a hurry. 
Well, between you and me, I care no more for the 
Debarrys than I care for Johnny Groats. I live on 
none o' their land, and not a pot's-worth did they 
ever send to the Sugar Loaf. I 'm not frightened 
at the Debarrys ; there 's no man more independent 
than me. I 'U plump or I '11 split for them as treat 
me the handsomest and are the most of what I call 
gentlemen; that's my idee. And in the way of 
hacting for any man, them are fools that don't 
employ me." 

We mortals sometimes cut a pitiable figure in our 
attempts at display. We may be sure of our own 
merits, yet fatally ignorant of the point of view 
from which we are regarded by our neighbour. 
Our fine patterns in tattooing may be fur from 
throwing him into a swoon of admiration, though 
we turn ourselves all round to show them. Thus 
it was with Mr. Chubb. 

'• Yes," said Felix, dryly ; " I should think there 
are some sorts of work for which you are just 
fitted." 

"Ah, you see that? Well, we understand one 
another. You're no Tory; no more am L And 
if I 'd got four hands to show at a nomination, the 
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my rash humour is drunkenness without wine. I 
shouldn't wonder if he upsets all my plans with 
these colliers. Of course he 's going to treat them 
for the sake of getting up a posse at the nomination 
and speechifyings. They '11 drink double, and never 
come near me on a Saturday evening. I don't know 
what sort of man Transome really is. It 's no use 
my speaking to anybody else, but if I could get at 
him, he might put a veto on this thing. Though, 
when once the men have been promised and set 
a-going, the mischief is likely to be past mending. 
Hang the Liberal codfish ! I should n't have minded 
so much if he 'd been a Tory ! " 

Felix went along in the twilight, struggling 
in this way with the intricacies of life, which 
would certainly be greatly simplified if corrupt 
practices were the invariable mark of wrong opin- 
ions. When he had crossed the common and had 
entered the park, the overshadowing trees deepened 
the gray gloom of the evening ; it was useless to try 
and keep the blind path, and he could only be care- 
ful that his steps should be bent in the direction of 
the park-gate. He was striding along rapidly now, 
whistling " Bannockbum " in a subdued way as an 
accompaniment to his inward discussion, when some- 
thing smooth and soft on which his foot alighted 
arrested him with an unpleasant startling sensation, 
and made him stoop to examine the object he was 
treading on. He found it to be a latge leather 
pocket-book swelled by its contents, and fastened 
with a sealed ribbon as well as a clasp. In stooping 
he saw about a yard off something whitish and square 
lying on the dark grass. This was an ornamental 
note-book of pale leather stamped with gold. Ap- 
parently it had burst open in falling, and out of the 
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long out of pure wilfulness and defiance, irrever- 
ently adapting the most sacred monosyllables to a 
multitude of wandering quavers, arranged, it was to 
be feared, by some musician who was inspired by 
conceit rather than by the true spirit of psalmody. 

" Come in, my friend," said Mr. Lyon, smiling at 
Felix, and then continuing in a faint voice, while he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow and bald 
crown : " Brother Nuttwood, we must be content to 
carry a thorn in our sides while the necessities of 
our imperfect state demand that there should be a 
body set apart and called a choir, whose special office 
it is to lead the singing, not because they are more 
disposed to the devout uplifting of praise, but be- 
cause they are endowed with better vocal organs, 
and have attained more of the musician's art For 
all office, unless it be accompanied by peculiar 
grace, becomes as it were a diseased organ, seeking 
to make itself too much of a centre. Singers, 
specially so called, are, it must be confessed, an 
anomaly among us who seek to reduce the Church 
to its primitive simplicity, and to cast away all that 
may obstruct the direct communion of spirit, with 
spirit." 

" They are so headstrong," said Mr. Nuttwood, in 
a tone of sad perplexity, " that if we dealt not warily 
with them, they might end in dividing the church, 
even now that we have had the chapel enlarged. 
Brother Kemp would side with them, and draw the 
half part of the members after him. I cannot but 
think it a snare when a professing Christian has a 
bass voice like Brother Kemp's. It makes him de- 
sire to be heard of men ; but the weaker song of the 
humble may have more power in the ear of God." 

"Do you think it any better vanity to flatter 
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a poor rascal, and offer me money. You are a 
known man, and I thought you would be kind 
enough to relieve me by taking charge of these 
things, and writing to Debarry, not mentioning me, 
and asking him to send some one for them. I 
found them on the grass in the park this evening 
about half -past seven, in the comer we cross going 
to Sproxton." 

" Stay," said Mr. Lyon, " this little book is open ; 
we may venture to look in it for some sign of owner- 
ship. There be others who possess property, and 
might be crossing that end of the park, besides the 
Debarrys." 

As he lifted the note-book close to his eyes, the 
chain again slipped out He arrested it and held it 
in his hand, while he examined some writing, which 
appeared to be a name on the inner leather. He 
looked long, as if he were trying to decipher some- 
thing that was partly rubbed out ; and his hands 
began to tremble noticeably. He made a movement 
in an agitated manner, as if he were going to 
examine the chain and seals, which he held in his 
hand. But he checked himself, closed his hand 
again, and rested it on the table, whUe with the 
other hand he pressed the sides of the note-book 
together. 

Felix observed his agitation, and was much sur- 
prised ; but with a delicacy of which he was capa- 
ble under all his abruptness, he said, ''You are 
overcome with fatigue, sir. I was thoughtless to 
tease you with these matters at the end of Sunday, 
when you have been preaching three sermons." 

Mr. Lyon did not speak for a few moments, but 
at last he said, — 

" It is true. I am overcome. It was a name I 
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" No, my dear/' he answered feebly, as she took 
off his hat and looked in his face inquiringly ; " I 
am weary." 

** Let me lay these things down for you,** said 
Esther, touching the bundle in the handkerchief. 

"No ; they are matters which I have to examine,'* 
he said, laying them on the table, and putting his 
arm across them. ** Go you to bed, Lyddy." 

" Not me, sir. If ever a man looked as if he was 
struck with death, it 's you, this very night as here is." 

'* Nonsense, Lyddy ! " said Esther, angrily. " Go 
to bed when my father desires it I will stay with 
him." 

Lyddy was electrified by surprise at this new 
behaviour of Miss Esther's. She took her candle 
silently and went 

•« Go. you too, my dear," said Mr. Lyon, tenderly, 
giving his hand to Esther, when Lyddy was gone. 
** It is your wont to go early. Why are you up ? " 

" Let me lift your porridge from before the fire, 
and stay with you, father. You think I'm so 
naughty that I don't like doing anything for you," 
said Esther, smiling rather sadly at him. 

"Child, what has happened? Tou have become 
the image of your mother to-night»" said the min- 
ister, in a loud whisper. The tears came and re- 
lieved him ; while Esther, who had stooped to lift 
the porridge from the fender, paused on one knee 
and looked up at him. 

*' She was very good to you ? " asked Esther, 
softly. 

"Yes, dear. She did not reject my affection. 
She thought not scorn of my love. She would have 
forgiven me, if I had erred against her, from very 
tenderness. Could you forgive me, child ? " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ThJB mmn 'b metallic ; at a sadden blow 
His soul rings hard. I cannot laj my palm. 
Trembling with life, npon that jointed brass. 
I shndder at the cold, nnanswering touch ; 
Bat if it press me in response, I 'm braised. 

The next morning, when the Debarrys, includii^ 
the Bector, who had ridden over to the Manor early, 
were still seated at breakfast, Christian came in 
with a letter, saying that it had been brought by a 
man employed at the chapel in Malthouse Yard, 
who had been ordered by the minister to use all 
speed and care in the delivery. 

The letter was addressed to Sir Maximus. 

" Stay, Christian, it may possibly refer to the lost 
pocket-book," said Philip Debarry, who was begin- 
ning to feel rather sorry for his factotum, as a re- 
action from previous suspicions and indignation. 

Sir Maximus opened the letter and felt for his 
glasses, but then said, " Here, you read it, Phil ; the 
man writes a hand like small print" 

Philip cast his eyes over it, and then read aloud 
in a tone of satisfaction : — 

SiBy —I send this letter to apprise you that I have 
now in my possession certain articles which last 
evenings at about half-past seven o'clock, were found 
lying on the grass at the western extremity of your 
park. The articles are, 1^, a well-filled pocket-book, 
of brown leather, fastened with a black ribbon and 
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" "So, it was this head of Achilles. Here, I can 
take it off the ring, and you can carry it, Christian. 
But don't lose that, for I've had it ever since 
eighteen hundred. I should like to send my com- 
pliments with it," the Bector went on, looking at 
his brother, "and beg that since he has so much 
wise caution at command, he would exercise a little 
in more public matters, instead of making himself a 
firebrand in my parish, and teaching hucksters and 
tape- weavers that it's their business to dictate to 
statesmen." 

''How did Dissenters and Methodists and Qua- 
kers and people of that sort first come up, uncle ? " 
said Miss Selina, a radiant girl of twenty, who had 
given much time to the harp. 

"Dear me, Selina," said her elder sister, Harriet, 
whose forte was general knowledge, "don't you 
remember ' Woodstock ' ? They were in Cromwell's 
time." 

" Oh t Holdenough, and those people ? Tes ; but 
they preached in the churches ; they had no chapels. 
Tell me, Uncle Gus ; I like to be wise," said Selina, 
looking up at the face which was smiling down on 
her with a sort of severe benignity. " Phil says I'm 
an ignorant puss." 

" The seeds of Nonconformity were sown at the 
Beformation, my dear, when some obstinate men 
made scruples about surplices and the place of the 
communion-table, and other trifles of that sort. But 
the Quakers came up about Cromwell's time, and 
the Methodists only in the last century. The first 
Methodists were regular clergymen, the more 's the 
pity." 

"But all those wrong things, — why did n't gov- 
ernment put them down ? " 
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Bider myself doubly fortunate if at any time yoa can 
point out to me some metliod by which I may procura 
you as lively a satisfaction as I am now feeling, in 
that full and speedy relief from anxiety which I owe 
to your considerate conduct. 

I remain^ Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

Phujp Debabbt. 

** Tou know best, Phil, of course," said Sir Maxi- 
mus, pushing his plate from him by way of in- 
terjection. " But it seems to me you exaggerate 
preposterously every little service a man happens 
to do for you. Why should you make a general 
offer of that sort ? How do you know what he wiU 
be asking you to do ? Stuff and nonsense 1 TeU 
Willis to send him a few head of game. You 
should think twice before you give a blank check of 
that sort to one of these quibbling, meddlesome 
Eadicals." 

"You are afraid of my committing myself to 
' the bottomless perjury of an et cetera,' " said Philip, 
smiling, as he turned to fold his letter. "But 
I think I am not doing any mischief ; at all 
events, I could not be content to say less. And I 
have a notion that he would regard a present of 
game just now as an insult I should, in his 
place.*' 

"Yes, yes, you; but you don't make yourself a 
measure of Dissenting preachers, I hope," said Sir 
Maximus, rather wrathfully. "What do you say, 
Gus?" 

"Phil is right," said the Bector, in an absolute 
tone. " I would not deal with a Dissenter, or put 
profits into the pocket of a Badical which I might 
put into the pocket of a good Churchman and a 
quiet subject But if the greatest scoundrel in the 
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"The child ¥rill not be sorry to leave this poor 
home, and I shall be guilty in her sight" 

He was walking about among the rows of books 
when there came a loud rap at the outer door. The 
rap shook him so that he sank into his chair, feel- 
ing almost powerless. Lyddy presented herselt 

"Here's ever such a fine man from the Manor 
wants to see you, sir. Dear heart, dear heart! 
shall I tell him you're too bad to see him?" 

" Show him up," said Mr. Lyon, making an effort 
to rally. When Christian appeared, the minister 
half rose, leaning on an arm of his chair, and said, 
" Be seated, sir," seeing nothing but that a tall man 
was entering. 

"I've brought you a letter from Mr. Debarry," 
said Christian, in an off-hand manner. This rusty 
little man, in his dismal chamber, seemed to the 
Ulysses of the steward's room a pitiable sort of 
human curiosity, to whom a man of the world 
would speak rather loudly, in accommodation to an 
eccentricity which was likely to be accompanied 
with deafness. One cannot be eminent in every* 
thing ; and if Mr. Christian had dispersed his facul- 
ties in study that would have enabled him to share 
unconventional points of view, he might have worn 
a mistaken kind of boot, and been less competent 
to win at icarti or at betting or in any other con- 
test suitable to a person of figure. 

As he seated himself, Mr. Lyon opened the letter, 
and held it close to his eyes, so that his face was 
hidden. But at the word " servant " he could not 
avoid starting, and looking off the letter towards 
the bearer. Christian, knowing what was in the 
letter, conjectured that the old man was amazed 
to learn that so distinguished-looking a personage 
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wrought himself up to the task of finding out, theu 
and there, if possible, whether or not this were 
Annette's husband. How could he lay himself 
and his sin before Qod if he wilfully declined ta 
learn the truth ? 

" Nay, sir, I will not detain you unreasonably," 
he said in a firmer tone than before. " How long[ 
have these articles been your property ? " 

" Oh, for more than twenty years," said Christian, 
carelessly. 

He was not altogether easy under the minister's 
persistence, but for that veiy reason he showed no 
more impatience. 

" You have been in France and in Germany ? " 

*' I have been in most countries on the Continent" 

''Be so good as to write me your name," said 
Mr. Lyon, dipping a pen in the ink, and holding^ 
it out with a piece of paper. 

Christian was much surprised, but not now greatly 
alarmed. In his rapid conjectures as to the expla- 
nation of the minister's curiosity, he had alighted on 
one which might carry advantage rather than in- 
convenience. But he was not going to commit 
himself. 

** Before I oblige you there, sir," he said, laying 
down the pen, and looking straight at Mr. Lyon, 
"I must know exactly the reasons you have for 
putting these questions to me. You are a stranger 
to me, — an excellent person, I dare say, — but I 
have no concern about you farther than to get from 
you those small articles. Do you still doubt that 
they are mine? You wished, I think, that I 
should teU you what the locket is like. It has a 
pair of hands and blue flowers on one side, and tha 
name Annette round the hair on the other aide. 
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He handed the note-book and chain to Christian, 
who had been observing him narrowly, and now 
said in a tone of indifference, as he pocketed the 
articles, — 

" Very good, sir. I wish you a good-morning." 

"Good-morning," said Mr. Lyon, feeling, while 
the door closed behind his guest, that mixture of 
uneasiness and relief which all procrastination of 
difficulty produces in minds capable of strong fore- 
cast The work was still to be done. He had 
still before him the task of learning everything 
that could be learned about this man's relation to 
himself and Esther. 

Christian, as he made his way back along Malt- 
house Lane, was thinking, " This old fellow has got 
some secret in his head. It's not likely he can 
know anything about me ; it must be about Bycliffe. 
But Bycliffe was a gentleman ; how should he ever 
have had anything to do with such a seedy old 
ranter as that?" 
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walked through life with the sense of having for 
a space been unfaithful to what he esteemed the 
highest trust ever committed to man, — the min- 
isterial vocation. In a mind of any nobleness, a 
lapse into transgression against an object still re- 
garded as supreme, issues in a new and purer devot- 
edness, chastised by humility and watched over by 
a passionate. regret So it was with that ardent 
spirit which animated the little body of Rufus Lyon. 
Once in his life he had been blinded, deafened, 
hurried along by rebellious impulse; he had gone 
astray after his own desires, and had let the fire die 
out on the altar ; and as the true penitent, hating 
his self-besotted error, asks from all coming life 
duty instead of joy, and service instead of ease, so 
Bufus was perpetually on the watch lest he should 
ever again postpone to some private affection a great 
public opportunity which to him was equivalent to 
a command. 

Now here was an opportunity brought by a com- 
bination of that unexpected, incalculable kind which 
might be regarded as the Divine emphasis invoking 
especial attention to trivial events, — an opportunity 
of securing what Bufus Lyon had often wished for 
as a means of honouring truth, and exhibiting error 
in the character of a stammering, halting, short- 
breathed usurper of office and dignity. What was 
more exasperating to a zealous preacher, with whom 
copious speech was not a difficulty but a relief, — 
who never lacked argument, but only combatants 
and listeners, — than to reflect that there were 
thousands on thousands of pulpits in this kingdom, 
supplied with handsome sounding-boards, and oc- 
cupying an advantageous position in buildings far 
larger than the chapel in Malthouse Yard, — build- 
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get into close quarters with him, and fight ¥rith a 
dialectic short-sword in the eyes of the Treby world 
(sending also a written account thereof to the chief 
organs of Dissenting opinion). Vice was essentially 
stupid, — a deaf and eyeless monster, insusceptible 
to demonstration : the Spirit might work on it by 
unseen ways, and the unstudied sallies of sermons 
were often as the arrows which pierced and awak- 
ened the brutified conscience; but illuminated 
thought, finely dividing speech, were the choicer 
weapons of the Divine armory, which whoso could 
wield must be careful not to leave idle. 

Here, then, was the longed-for opportunity. Here 
was an engagement — an expression of a strong 
wish — on the part of Philip Debarry, if it were in 
his power, to procure a satisfaction to Bufus Lyon. 
How had that man of God and exemplary Indepen- 
dent minister, Mr. Ainsworth, of persecuted sanctity, 
conducted himself when a similar occasion had be- 
fallen him at Amsterdam ? He had thought of 
nothing but the glory of the highest cause, and had 
converted the offer of recompense into a public 
debate with a Jew on the chief mysteries of the 
faith. Here was a model : the case was nothing 
short of a heavenly indication, and he, Rufus Lyon, 
would seize the occasion to demand a public debate 
with the Bector on the Constitution of the true 
Church. 

What if he were inwardly torn by doubt and 
anxiety concerning his own private relations and 
the facts of his past life ? That danger of absorp- 
tion within the narrow bounds of self only urged 
him the more towards action which had a wider 
bearing, and might tell on the welfare of England at 
large. It was decided. Before the minister went 
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presome lie would neither allow me to speak within 
his church, nor would consent himself to speak within 
my chapel; and the prohahle inclemency of the ap- 
proaching season forbids an assured expectation that 
we could discourse in the open air. The subjects I 
desire to discuss are, — first, the Constitution of the 
true Church; and, secondly, the bearing thereupon of 
the English Beformation. Confidently expecting that 
you will comply with this request, which is the se- 
quence of your expressed desire, I remain, sir, yours, 
with the respect offered to a sincere withstander, 

BuFUS Lton. 
Malthouss Tasdi. 

After writing this letter^ the good Rufus felt that 
serenity and elevation of mind which is infallibly 
brought by a preoccupation with the wider relations 
of things. Already he was beginning to sketch the 
course his argument might most judiciously take in 
the coming debate ; his thoughts were junning into 
sentences, and marking off careful exceptions in 
parenthesis ; and he had come down and seated him- 
self at the breakfast-table quite automatically, with- 
out expectation of toast or coffee, when Esther's 
voice and touch recalled him to an inward debate 
of another kind, in which he felt himself much 
weaker. Again there arose before him the image 
of that cool, hard-eyed, worldly man, who might be 
this dear child's father, and one against whose rights 
he had himself grievously offended. Always as the 
image recurred to him Mr. Lyon's heart sent forth a 
prayer for guidance, but no definite guidance had 
yet made itself visible for him. It could not be 
guidance, it was a temptation, that said, " Let the 
matter rest: seek to know no more; know only 
what is thrust upon you." The remembrance that 
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last she thought it needful to say, " You recollect 
what I told you yesterday, father ? " 

"Nay, child; what?" said Mr. Lyon, rousing 
himself. 

" That Mr. Jermyn asked me if you would prob- 
ably be at home this morning before one o'clock." 

Esther was surprised to see her father start and 
change colour as if he had been shaken by some 
sudden collision before he answered, — 

"Assuredly; I do not intend to move from my 
study after I have once been out to give this letter 
to Zachary." 

" Shall I tell Lyddy to take him up at once to 
your study if he comes? If not, I shall have to 
stay in my own room, because I shall be at home 
all this morning, and it is rather cold now to sit 
without a fire." 

"Yes, my dear, let him come up to me; unless, 
indeed, he should bring a second person, which 
might happen, seeing that in all likelihood he is 
coming, as hitherto, on electioneering business. 
And I could not well accommodate two visitors 
upstairs." 

While Mr. Lyon went out to Zachary, the pew- 
opener, to give him a second time the commission 
of carrying a letter to Treby Manor, Esther gave 
her injunction to Lyddy that if one gentleman came 
he was to be shown upstairs, — if two, they were to 
be shown into the parlour. But she had to resolve 
various questions before Lyddy clearly saw what 
was expected of her, — as that " if it was the gentle- 
man as came on Thursday in the pepper-and-salt 
coat, was he to be shown upstairs ? And the gen- 
tleman from the Manor yesterday as went out 
whistling, — had Miss Esther heard about him ? 
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heroic? That seemed impossible without some 
great occasion. Her life was a heap of fragments, 
and so were her thoughts ; some great energy was 
needed to bind them together. Esther was beginning 
to lose her complacency at her own wit and criti- 
cism ; to lose the sense of superiority in an awaken- 
ing need for reliance on one whose vision was wider, 
whose nature was purer and stronger than her own. 
But then, she said to herself, that " one " must be 
tender to her, not rude and predominating in his 
manners. A man with any chivalry in him could 
never, adopt a scolding tone towards a woman, — 
that is, towards a charming woman. But Felix had 
no chivalry in him. He loved lecturing and opinion 
too well ever to love any woman. 

In this way Esther strove to see that Felix was 
thoroughly in the wrong, — at least, if he did not 
come again expressly to show that he was sorry. 
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Bat we have some notions of beauty and fitness 
which withstand the centuries; and quite iirespec- 
tive of dates, it would be pronounced that at the 
age of thirty-four Harold Transome was a striking 
and handsome man. He was one of those people, 
as Denner had remarked, to whose presence in 
the room you could not be indifferent: if you 
do not hate or dread them, you must find the 
touch of their hands, nay, their veiy shadows, 
agreeable. 

Esther felt a pleasure quite new to her as she 
saw his finely embrowned face and full bright eyes 
turned towu*ds her with an air of deference by 
which gallantry must commend itself to a refined 
woman who is not absolutely free from vanity. 
Harold Transome regarded women as slight things, 
but he was fond of slight things in the intervals 
of business ; and he held it among the chief arts of 
life to keep these pleasant diversions within such 
bounds that they should never interfere with the 
course of his serious ambition. Esther was per- 
fectly aware, as he took a chair near her, that he 
was under some admiring surprise at her appearance 
and manner. How could it be otherwise ? She 
believed that in the eyes of a high-bred man no 
young lady in Treby could equal her; she felt a 
glow of delight at the sense that she was being 
looked at. 

*' My father expected you," she said to Mr. Jer- 
myn. " I delivered your letter to him yesterday. 
He will be down immediately." 

She disentangled her foot from her netting and 
wound it up. 

" 1 hope you are not going to let us disturb you," 
said Harold, noticing her action. "We come to 
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original meaning of Whig in the Scottish, and it 
might assist the theoretic advantages of Radicalism 
if it could be associated with a more generous pres- 
ence. What would conciliate the personal regard 
of old Mr. Lyon became a curious problem to 
Harold, now the little man made his appearanca 
But canvassing makes a gentleman acquainted with 
many strange animals, together with the ways of 
catching and taming them ; and thus the knowledge 
of natiual history advances amongst the aristocracy 
and the wealthy commoners of our land. 

" I am very glad to have secured this opportunity 
of making your personal acquaintance, Mr. Lyon," 
said Harold, putting out his hand to the minister, 
when Jermyn had mentioned his name. " I am to 
address the electors here, in the Market-Place, to- 
morrow; and I should have been sorry to do so 
without first paying my respects privately to my 
chief friends, as there may be points on which they 
particularly wish me to explain myself." 

"You speak civilly, sir, and reasonably," said 
Mr. Lyon, with a vague short-sighted gaze, in 
which a candidate's appearance evidently went for 
nothing. "Pray be seated, gentlemen. It is my 
habit to stand." 

He placed himself at a right angle with his visi- 
tors, his worn look of intellectual eagerness, slight 
frame, and rusty attire, making an odd contrast 
with their flourishing persons, unblemished cos- 
tume, and comfortable freedom from excitement 
The group was fairly typical of the diflference be- 
tween the men who are animated by ideas and the 
men who are expected to apply them. Then he 
drew forth his spectacles, and began to rub tbem 
with the thin end of his coat-taiL He was in- 
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would only substitute Syria for Egypt, — thinking 
chiefly of their own share in peacocks, gold, and 
ivory." 

"Just so," said Harold, who was quick at new 
languages, and still quicker at translating other 
men's generalities into his own special and im- 
mediate purposes, "men who will be satisfied if 
they can only bring in a plutocracy, buy up the 
land, and stick the old crests on their new gate- 
ways. Now the practical point to secure against 
these false Liberals at present is that our electors 
should not divide their votes. As it appears that 
many who vote for Debarry are likely to split 
their votes in favour of Garstin, it is of the first 
consequence that my voters should give me plum- 
pers. If they divide their votes they can't keep 
out Debarry, and they may help to keep out me. 
I feel some confidence in asking you to use your 
influence in this direction, Mr. Lyon. We candi- 
dates have to praise ourselves more than is grace- 
ful; but you are aware that while I belong by 
my birth to the classes that have their roots in 
tradition and all the old loyalties, my experience 
has lain chiefly among those who make their own 
career, and depend on the new rather than the old. 
I have had the advantage of considering national 
welfare imder varied lights; I have wider views 
than those of a mere cotton lord. On questions 
connected with religious liberty I would stop short 
at no measure that was not thorough." 

" I hope not, sir, — I hope not," said Mr. Lyon, 
gravely; finally putting on his spectacles and ex- 
amining the face of the candidate, whom he was 
preparing to turn into a catechumen. For the 
good Rufus, conscious of his political importance 
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" I beseech you, sir," said the minister, changing 
colour, and bj a quick movement laying his hand on 
Jermyn's arm, — ''I beseech you to farour me with 
an interview on some private business, — this even- 
ing, if it were possible." 

Mr. Lyon, like others who are habitually occupied 
with impersonal subjects, was liable to this impulsive 
sort of action. He snatched at the details of life 
as if they were darting past him, — as if they were 
like the ribbons at his knees, which would never be 
tied all day if they were not tied on the instant. 
Through these spasmodic leaps out of his abstrac- 
tions into real life, it constantly happened that he 
suddenly took a course which had been the subject 
of too much doubt with him ever to have been de- 
termined on by continuous thought And if Jermyn 
had not startled him by threatening to vanish just 
when he was plunged in politics, he might never 
have made up his mind to confide in a worldly 
attorney. 

(^An odd man," as Mrs. Muscat observed, ^to 
have such a gift in the pulpit But there's One 
knows better than we do," — which, in a lady who 
rarely felt her judgment at a loss, was a concession 
that showed much piety.) 

Jermyn was surprised at the little man's eager- 
ness. " By all means," he answered quite cordially. 
" Could you come to my oflSce at eight o'clock ?" 

''For several reasons I must beg you to come 
to me." 

" Oh, very good I I '11 walk out and see you this 
evening, if possible. I shall have much pleasure in 
being of any use to you." Jermyn felt that in the 
eyes of Harold he was appearing all the more valu- 
able when his services were thus in request He 
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bottom^ when he had invested his money in a mann- 
factory where a larger or smaller number of such 
barrels had always been made. A practical man must 
seek a good end by the only possible means ; that is to 
say, if he is to get into Parliament he must not be 
too particular. It was not disgraceful to be neither 
a Quixote nor a theorist, aiming to correct the moral 
rules of the world ; but whatever actually was, or 
might prove to be, disgraceful, Harold held in de- 
testation. In this mood he pushed on unceremoni- 
ously to the inner office without waiting to ask 
questions ; and when he perceived that Jermyn was 
not alone, he said, with haughty quickness, — 

*' A question about the electioneering at Sproxton. 
Can you give your attention to it at once ? Here is 
Mr. Holt, who has come to me about the business." 

"A — yes — a — certainly," said Jermyn, who, 
as usual, was the more cool and deliberate because 
he was vexed. He was standing, and, as he turned 
round, his broad figure concealed the person who 
was seated writing at the bureau. " Mr. Holt — a 
— will doubtless — a — make a point of saving a 
busy man's time. You can spea^ at once. This 
gentleman ** — here Jermyn made a slight backward 
movement of the head — ''is one of ourselves ; lie 
is a true-blue." 

" I have simply to complain," said Felix, '' that 
one of your agents has been sent on a bribing ex- 
pedition to Sproxton, — with what purpose you, 
sir, may know better than I da Mr. Transome, it 
appears, was ignorant of the affair, and does not 
approve it" 

Jermyn, looking gravely and steadily at Felix 
while he was speaking, at the same time drew forth 
a small sheaf of papers from his side-pocket, and 
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from the Areopagus, and that sort of thing, dowv 
to the joke about * Where are you going, Paddjr ? ' 
— you know what I mean, sir ! 'Back again, sayai 
Paddy,' — an excellent electioneering joke. Putty 
understands these things. He has said to me, 
'Johnson, bear in mind there are two ways of 
speaking an audience will always like : one is to tell 
them what they don't understand ; and the other is 
to tell them what they 're used to.' I shall nerer 
be the man to deny that I owe a great deal to Putty. 
I always say it was a most providential thing in 
the Mugham election last year that Putty was not 
on the Tory side. He managed the women; and 
if you'U believe me, sir, one fourth of the men 
would never have voted if their wives hadn't 
driven them to it for the good of their families. 
And as for speaking, — it's currently reported in 
our London circles that Putty writes regularly for 
the ' Times.' He has that kind of language ; and 
I needn't tell you, Mr. Transome, that it's the 
apex, which, I take it, means the tiptop, — and 
nobody can get higher than that, I think. I 've 
belonged to a political debating society myself; 
I 've heard a little language in my time ; but when 
Mr. Jermyn first spoke to me about having the 
honour to assist in your canvass of North Loam- 
shire," — here Johnson played with his watch-seato 
and balanced himself a moment on his toes, — " the 
very first thing I said was, 'And there's Garstin 
has got Putty I No Whig could stand against a 
Whig,' I said, ' who had Putty on his side : I hope 
Mr. Transome goes in for something of a deeper 
colour.' I don't say that, as a general rule, opinions 
go for much in a return, Mr. Transome ; it depends 
on who are in the field before you, and on the skiU 
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tion and at the election all the same, or rather not 
all the same, for they would be there against us ; 
and instead of hustling people good-huniouredlj by 
way of a joke, and counterbalancing Debarry's 
cheers, they'd help to kick the cheering and the 
voting out of our men, and instead of being, let us 
say, half-a-dozen ahead of Garstin, you 'd be half-a- 
dozen behind him, that 's alL I speak plain English 
to you, Mr. Transome, though I've the highest 
respect for you as a gentleman of first-rate talents 
and position. But, sir, to judge of these things, a 
man must know the English voter and the English 
publican; and it would be a poor tale indeed"—* 
here Mr. Johnson's mouth took an expression at 
once bitter and pathetic — " that a gentleman like 
you, to say nothing of the good of the country, 
should have gone to the expense and trouble of a 
canvass for nothing but to find himself out of 
Parliament at the end of it I 've seen it again and 
again ; it looks bad in the cleverest man to have to 
sing small." 

Mr. Johnson's aigument was not the less stringent 
because his idioms were vulgar. It requires a con« 
viction and resolution amounting to heroism not to 
wince at phrases that class our foreshadowed endur- 
ance among those common and ignominious troubles 
which the world is more likely to sneer at than to 
pity. Harold remained a few moments in angry 
silence looking at the floor, with one hand on his 
knee and the other on his hat, as if he were pre- 
paring to start up. 

''As to undoing anything that's been done down 
there," said Johnson, throwing in this observatioa 
as something into the bargain, " I must wash my 
hands of it« sir. I could n't work knowingly against 
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he can, that 's quite plain," said Jermyn to himself. 
" I believe he has been getting another opinion ; he 
has some new light about those annuities on the 
estate that are held in Johnson's name. He has 
inherited a deuced faculty for business, — there's 
no denying that But I shall beg leave to tell him 
that I've propped up the family. I don't know 
where they would have been without me ; and if it 
comes to balancing, I know into which scale the 
gratitude ought to go. Not that he 's likely to feel 
any, — but he can feel something else; and if he 
makes signs of setting the dogs on me, I shall make 
him feel it The people named Transome owe me 
a good deal more than I owe theuL" 

In this way Mr. Jermyn inwardly appealed against 
an unjust construction which he foresaw that his 
old acquaintance the Law might put on certain 
items in his history. 

I have known persons who have been suspected 
of imdervaluing gratitude, and excluding it from 
the list of virtues ; but on closer observation it has 
been seen that if they have never felt grateful, it 
has been for want of an opportunity ; and that, far 
from despising gratitude, they regard it as the virtue 
most of all incumbent — on others towards them« 



CHAPTEE XVin. 

The little, nameleBB, nnremembexed acta 
Of kindneaa and of love. 

WoBDSWORTH : TuUern Abb^, 

Jebmtn did not forget to pay his visit to the minis- 
ter in Malthouse Yard that evening. The mingled 
irritation, dread, and defiance which he was feeling 
towards Harold Transome in the middle of the day 
depended on too many and far-stretching causes to 
be dissipated hj eight o'clock; but when he left 
Mr. Lyon's house he was in a state of comparative 
triumph in the belief that he, and he alone, was now 
in possession of facts which, once grouped together, 
made a secret that gave him new power over 
Harold. 

Mr. Lyon, in his need for help from one who had 
that wisdom of the serpent which, he argued, is not 
forbidden, but is only of hard acquirement to dove- 
like innocence, had been gradually led to pour out 
to the attorney all the reasons which made him 
desire to know the truth about the man who called 
himself Maurice Christian: he had shown all the 
precious relics, the locket, the letters, and the 
marriage certificate. And Jermyn had comforted 
him by confidently promising to ascertain, without 
scandal or premature betrayals, whether this man 
were really Annette's husband Maurice Christian 
Bycliflfe. 
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Mrs. Holt's with her father, they met Mr. Jermyn, 
who stopped them to ask, in his most affable man- 
ner, whether Miss Lyon intended to hear the can- 
didate, and whether she had secured a suitable 
place. And he ended by insisting that his daugh- 
ters, who were presently coming in an open carriage, 
should call for her, if she would permit them. It 
was impossible to refuse this civility; and Esther 
turned back to await the carriage, pleased with the 
certainty of hearing and seeing, yet sorry to miss 
Felix. There was another day for her to think of 
him with unsatisfied resentment, mixed with some 
longings for a better understanding; and in our 
spring-time every day has its hidden growths in the 
mind, as it has in the earth when the little folded 
blades are getting ready to pierce the ground. 
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troublesome ; but his voice being unpleasantly 
sharp, while Harold's was full and penetrating, the 
questioning was cried down. Harold's speech 
'' did " : it was not of the glib-nonsensical sort, not 
ponderous, not hesitating, — which is as much as to 
say that it was remarkable among British speeches. 
Bead in print the next day, perhaps it would be 
neither pregnant nor conclusive, which is saying no 
more than that its excellence was not of an abnor* 
mal kind, but such as is usually found in the best 
efforts of eloquent candidates. Accordingly the 
applause drowned the opposition, and content 
predominated. 

But perhaps the moment of most diffusive pleasure 
from public speaking is that in which the speech 
ceases and the audience can turn to commenting on 
it The one speech, sometimes uttered under great 
responsibility as to missiles and other conse- 
quences, has given a text to twenty speakers who 
are under no responsibility. Even in the days of 
duelling a man was not challeqged for being a 
bore, nor does this quality apparently hinder him 
from being much invited to dinner, which is the 
great index of social responsibility in a less bar- 
&s age. 

Certainly the crowd in the market-place seemed 
to experience this culminating enjoyment when the 
speaking on the platform in front of the Bam had 
ceased, and there were no less than three orators 
holding forth from the elevation of chance vehicles, 
not at all to the prejudice of the talking among 
those who were on a level with their neighbours. 
There was little ill-humour among the listeners, 
for Queen Bess was striking the last quarter before 
two, and a savoury smell from the inn kitchens in- 
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swung his upper leg a little, and pinched his lip 
between his thumb and finger, naturally pleased 
with his own moderation. 

" No, no, — very right," said Mr. Wace, cordially. 
** But you never said a truer word than that about 
property. If a man 's got a bit of property, a stake 
in the country, he 'U want to keep things square. 
Where Jack isn't safe, Tom's in danger. But 
that's what makes it such an uncommonly nasty 
thing that a man like Transome should take up 
with these Radicals. It's my belief he does it 
only to get into Parliament; hell turn round 
when he gets there. Come, Dibbs, there's some- 
thing to put you in spirits," added Mr. Wace, rais- 
ing his voice a little and looking at a guest lower 
down. "You've got to vote for a Radical with 
one side of your mouth, and make a wry face with 
the other; but he'll turn round by and by. As 
Parson Jack says, he 's got the right sort of blood 
in him." 

"I don't care two straws who I vote for," said 
Dibbs, sturdily. "I'm not going to make a wry 
face. It stands to reason a man should vote for his 
landlord. My farm 's in good condition, and I've 
got the best pasture on the estate. The rot 's never 
come nigh me. Let them grumble as are on the 
wrong side of the hedge." 

" I wonder if Jermyn 'U bring him in, though," 
said Mr. Sircome, the great miller. ** He 's an un- 
common fellow for carrying things through. I 
know he brought me through that suit about my 
weir; it cost a pretty penny, but he brought me 
through." 

"It's a bit of a pill for him, too, having to turn 
Radical," said Mr. Wace. " They say he counted on 
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Mr. Sircome checked himself, looked furtively 
at Christian, and, to divert criticism, ended with, — 
"Eh, Mr. Nolan?" 

" There have been eminent Whigs, sir. Mr. Fox 
was a Whig," said Mr. Nolan. "Mr. Fox was a 
great orator. He gambled a good deal He was 
very intimate with the Prince of Wales. I Ve seen 
him, and the Duke of York too, go home by day- 
light with their hats crushed. Mr. Fox was a great 
leader of Opposition : Government requires an Oppo- 
sition. The Whigs should always be in opposition, 
and the Tories on the ministerial side. That's 
what the country used to like. 'The Whigs for 
salt and mustard, the Tories for meat,' Mr. Grottlib 
the banker used to say to me. Mr. Gottlib was 
a worthy man. When there was a great run on 
Gk)ttlib's bank in '16, I saw a gentleman come in 
with bags of gold, and say, ' Tell Mr. Gottlib there 's 
plenty more where that came from.' It stopped the 
run, gentlemen, — it did indeed." 

This anecdote was received with great admiration ; 
but Mr. Sircome returned to the previous question. 

" There now, you see, Wace, — it 's right there 
should be Whigs as well as Tories, — Pitt and Fox, 
— I 've always heard them go together." 

"Well, I don't like (Jarstin," said the brewer. 
"I didn't like his conduct about the Canal Com- 
pany. Of the two, I like Transome best If a 
nag is to throw me, I say, let him have some 
blood." 

"As for blood, Wace," said Mr, Salt, the wool- 
factor, a bilious man, who only spoke when there 
was a good opportunity of contradicting, "ask my 
brother-in-law Labron a little about that These 
Transomes are not the old blood." 
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for you, — I 'm not at liberty to say from whom, — 
but an ofTer that ought to tempt you." 

"It won't tempt me," said Mr. Wace, peremp- 
torily ; " if I Ve got a bit of land, I '11 keep it It 's 
hard enough to get hereabouts." 

''Then I'm to understand that you refuse all 
negotiation ? " said Jermyn, who had ordered a 
glass of sherry, and was looking round slowly as 
he sipped it, till his eyes seemed to rest for the 
first time on Christian, though he had seen him at 
once on entering the roouL 

''Unless one of the confounded railways should 
come. But then I 'U stand out and make 'em bleed 
for it" 

There was a murmur of approbation ; the rail- 
ways were a public wrong much denunciated in 
Treby. 

"A — Mr. Philip Debarry at the Manor now ? " 
said Jermyn, suddenly questioning Christian, in a 
haughty tone of superiority which he often chose 
to use. 

" No," said Christian ; " he is expected to-morrow 
morning." 

" Ah ! — " Jermyn paused a moment or two, and 
then said, "You are sufficiently in his confidence, 
I think, to carry a message to him with a small 
document ? " 

" Mr. Debarry has often trusted me so far," said 
Christian, with much coolness ; " but if the business 
is yours, you can probably find some one you know 
better." 

There was a little winking and grimacing among 
those of the company who heard this answer. 

"A — true — a," said Jermyn, not showing any 
offence ; " if you decline. But I think, if you will 
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n^ bat Mr. Wace calkd oat after him, "We're not 
sobodljoff foTTotesms yoa are, — good sound votes, 
that*Il stand the Bevising Banister. Debarry at 
Uie tii^ of the poll!" 
Tlfee lawyer was already oat of the doorway. 
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other topics, whether in that old business in 1610- 
11, Scaddon alias Bycliffe, or Bycliffe alias Scaddon, 
before his imprisonment, gave Batt & Cowley any 
reason to belieye that he was married and expected to 
have a child. The question, as you know, is of no 
practical importance ; but I wish to draw up an ab- 
stract of the ByclifEe case, and the exact position in 
which it stood before the suit was closed by the death 
of the plaintiff, in order that, if Mr. Harold Tran- 
some desires it, he may see how the failure of the 
last claim has secured the Durfey-Transome title, and 
whether there is a hair's-breadth of chance that an- 
other claim should be set up. 

Of course there is not a shadow of such a chance. 
For even if Batt & Cowley were to suppose that they 
had alighted on a surviving representative of the 
Bycliffes, it would not enter into their heads to set 
up a new claim, since they brought evidence that the 
last life which suspended the Bycliffe remainder was 
extinct before the case was closed, a good twenty years 
ago. 

Still, I want to show the present heir of the Durfey- 
Transomes the exact condition of the family title to 
the estates. So get me an answer from Medwin on 
the above-mentioned point. 

I shall meet you at Duffield next week. We must 
get Transome returned. Never mind his having been 
a little rough the other day, but go on doing what you 
know is necessary for his interest. His interest is 
mine, which I need not say is John Johnson's. 

Yours faithfully, 

Matthew Jebkyn. 

When the attorney had sealed this letter and 
leaned back in his chair again, he was inwardly 
saying, — 

" Now, Mr. Harold, I shall shut up this affair in 
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before. For a moment he was fully back in those 
distant years when he and another bright-eyed 
person had seen no reason why they should not 
indulge their passion and their vanity, and deter- 
mine for themselves how their lives should be 
made delightful in spite of unalterable external 
conditions. The reasons had been unfolding them- 
selves gradually ever since through all the years 
which had converted the handsome, soft-eyed, slim 
young Jermyn (with a touch of sentiment) into a 
portly lawyer of sixty, for whom life had resolved 
itself into the means of keeping up his head among 
his professional brethren and maintaining an estab- 
lishment, — into a gray -haired husband and father, 
whose third afifectionate and expensive daughter 
now rapped at the window and called to him, 
"Papa, papa, get ready for dinner; don't you re- 
member that the Lukyns are coming ? " 
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Her gentle lookii thot arrows, pierdng him. 
As gods are pierced, with poison of sweet pitj. 

The evening of the market-day had passed, and 
Felix had not looked in at Malthouse Yard to talk 
over the public events with Mr. Lyon. When 
Esther was dressing the next morning, she had 
reached a point of irritated anxiety to see Felix, at 
which she found herself devising little schemes for 
attaining that end in some way that would be so 
elaborate as to seem perfectly natural Her watch 
had a long-standing ailment of losing ; possibly it 
wanted cleaning ; Felix would tell her if it merely 
wanted regulating, whereas Mr. Prowd might de- 
tain it unnecessarily, and cause her useless incon- 
venience. Or could she not get a valuable hint 
from Mrs. Holt about the homemade bread, which 
was something as " sad " as Lyddy herself ? Or, if 
she came home that way at twelve o'clock, Felix 
might be going out, she might meet him, and not 
be obliged to calL Or, — but it would be very 
much beneath her to take any steps of this sort 
Her watch had been losing for the last two months, 
— why should it not go on losing a little longer ? 
She could think of no devices that were not so 
transparent as to be imdignified. All the more un- 
dignified because Felix chose to live in a way that 
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'^ He H <ii} that fitst esyao^a^ said MiSw HoIt« wisk 
cmpiuL^ia ; *^ that '5 one of the things he wHl doL* 

** Excise zzLT lisiiigrMiss Ljoa,* said Felix; *I'm 
bmding np Job's finger.'* 

Job was a small fellow about fire^ with a germi- 
■al nose, luge round blue eres, and red hair that 
curled close to his head like the wool on the back 
of an infantine Iamb. He had eTidentlj been cry- 
ing, and the comers of his mouth were stJH dolo- 
roos. Felix held him on his knee as he bound 
and tied ap very cleverly a tiny forefinger. There 
was a table in front of Felix and against the win- 
dow, covered with his watch-making implements 
and some open books. Two benches stood at rigbt 
angles on the sanded floor, and six or seven boys of 
varions ages np to twelve were getting their caps 
and preparing to go home. They huddled them- 
selves together and stood still when Esther entered. 
FeUx could not look up till he had finished his sur- 
gery, but he went on speaking. 

** This is a hero. Miss Lyon. This is Job Tudge, 
a bold Briton whose finger hurts him, but who 
does n't mean to cry. Good-morning, boys^ Don't 
lose your time. Get out into the air." 

Esther seated herself on the end of the bench 
near Felix, much relieved that Job was the im- 
mediate object of attention; and the other boys 
rushed out behind her with a brief chant of ** Good- 
morning ! " 

" Did you ever see," said Mrs. Holt, standing to 
look on, "how wonderful Felix is at that small 
work with his large fingers? And that's because 
he learnt doctoring. It is n't for want of cleverness 
he looks like a poor man. Miss Lyon. I 've left off 
speaking, else I should say it 's a sin and a shame." 
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• I am very glad it 's took your fancy to come 
here sometimes. Miss Lyon. I know you're 
thought to hold your head high, but I speak of 
people as I find 'em. And I 'm sure anybody had 
need be humble that comes where there 's a floor 
like this, — for I Ve put by my best tea-trays, 
they 're so out of all charicter, — I must look 
Above for comfort now ; but I don't say I 'm not 
worthy to be called on for all that." 

Felix had risen and moved towards the door, that 
he might open it and shield Esther from more last 
words on his mother's part 

"Good-by, Mr. Holt." 

" Will Mr. Lyon like me to sit with him an hour 
this evening, do you think ? " 

" Why not ? He always likes to see you." 

*• Then I will come. Good-by." 

"She's a very straight figure," said Mrs. Holt 
•• How she carries herself ! But I doubt there 's 
some truth in what our people say. If she won't 
look at young Muscat, it's the better for him. 
He 'd need have a big fortune that marries her." 

" That 's true, mother," said Felix, sitting down, 
snatching up little Job, and finding a vent for some 
unspeakable feeling in the pretence of worrying 
him. 

Esther was rather melancholy as she went home, 
yet happier withal than she had been for many 
days before. She thought : " I need not mind having 
shown so much anxiety about his opinion. He is 
too clear-sighted to mistake our mutual position ; 
he is quite above putting a false interpretation on 
what I have done. Besides, he had not thought of 
me at all, — I saw that plainly enough. Yet he 
was very kind. There is something greater and 
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aaked you to vote for civil marriage, or to go and 
hear him preach every Sonday ? 
** Bat he has not asked that.' 
" Something as unreasonable, though.* 
"Well," said Philip, taking up Mr. Lyon's let- 
ter and looking graver, looking even vexed, "it is 
rather an unpleasant business for me. I really felt 
obliged to him. I think there's a sort of worth in 
the man beyond his class. Whatever may be the 
reason of the case, I shall disappoint him instead of 
doing him the service I offered." 

" Well, that 's a misfortune ; we can't help it." 
" The worst of it is, I should be insulting him to 
say, ' I will do anything else, but not just this that 
you want' He evidently feels himself in company 
with Luther and Zwingle and Calvin, and considers 
our letters part of the history of Protestantism." 

" Yes, yes. I know it 's rather an unpleasant 
thing, Phil. You are aware that I would have 
done anything in reason to prevent you from be- 
coming uni)opular here. I consider your character 
a i>osH(»Haion to all of us." 

" I think I must call on him forthwith and ex- 
plain and apologize." 

" No, sit still ; I Ve thought of something," said 
tho Rector, with a sudden revival of spirits. " I 've 
juHt 8(Miu Sherlock coming in. He is to lunch with 
un} to-<lav. It would do no harm for him to hold 
tlin ilobuto, — a curate and a young man, — he'll 
gain l)y it ; and it would release you from any awk- 
wardness, Phil. Sherlock is not going to stay here 
long, you know ; he *11 soon have his title. I '11 put 
tho tiling to him. He won't object if I wish it 
Its a capital idea. It will do Sherlock good 
Ho *H a clever fellow, but he wants confidence." 
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